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TO  THE 

»  -<*■  c 

MASTER,  WARDENS, 

AND 

COURT  of  ASSISTANTS, 

OF  THE  WORSHIPFUL 

COMPANY  of  SURGEONS, 
GENTLEMEN , 

TH  A  T  great  Ornament  of  our 
Profedion,  the  late  Sir  Ccefar 
Hawkins ,  Bart,  having  honoured  a 
former  edition  of  this  little  work 
with  his  approbation,  will,  I  hope, 
apologize  for  the  liberty  I  now  take 

in 


(  VI  ) 

in  dedicating  this  revifed  edition  of 
it  to  you,  and  claiming  your  Pro¬ 
tection. 

The  Public  has  long  ago  had  op¬ 
portunity  of  deciding  on  the  merits 
of  fuch  parts  of  it  as  then  appeared; 
and  though  their  judgment  has  not 
been  unanimous,  (and  in  what  inftance 
has  it  ever  been  io  ?)  the  Author  has 
had  abundant  Evidence  from  his  own 
Experience,  and  from  the  teftimony  of 
Others,  of  his  labors  having  been  pro¬ 
ductive  of  much  Good.  Nor  has  the 
practice  he  enforced,  as  far  as  he  has 
been  able  to  learn,  produced  the  evils 
dome  people  had  apprehended  ;  while 
the  ftrong  manner  in  which  another 
edition  has  been  called  for,  is  a  pre- 
fumptive  indication  of  the  favorable 
opinion  of  Others. 


His 


(  vii  ) 


His  aim  and  expectation,  from  the 
firft,  was  public  Good ;  and  he  has 
certainly  lefs  temptation  than  ever 
to  inferior  motives,  in  the  prefent 
publication.  His  defire  therefore  Hill 
is,  that  the  work  may  Hand  upon  its 
own  proper  merits  ;  and  he  is  now 


h 


ppy 


in  fubmittins  it  to  a  Court 


every  way  adequate  to  forming  an 

> 

impartial  and  valid  Judgment;  and 
deciding  upon  its  future  Reputation. 

However  devoted  of  later  years  to 
another  branch  of  Medicine,  the  Au¬ 
thor  is  Hill  proud  of  having  received 
his  lirft  Education  under  the  Bert  Sur¬ 
geon  in  the  World,  and  of  fubmitting 
to  the  Profeffion,  the  refult  of  forne 
former  experience  in  that  line  of 
practice.  It  were  needlefs,  therefore, 
to  fay  what  Claim  You,  Gentlemen, 

have 


(  viii  ) 


have  to  his  labors,  fhould  they  appear 
to  have  any  merit,  and  the  Honour 
you  will  do  him  in  accepting  this 
Token  of  Refped;,  trom 

GENTLEMEN , 

Tour  moji  obedient , 
humble  Servant , 
Michael  Underwood. 

Great  Marlborough- Street* 

Qdober  ioth,  1787= 

1  t 


P  R  E- 


PREFACE 


NO  man  publifhes  an  opinion  to  the 
world,  even  on  the  mo  ft  trivial  occafion* 
without  fome  view  to  himfelf,  or  others,  or  to 
both  ;  and  cuftom  has  eftablilhed  an  almoft  uni- 
verfal  law,  by  which  an  author  is  bound  either 
to  difcover  his  real  motives,  or  to  devife  fome 
plaufible,  and  handfome  excufe  for  his  own 
boldnefs«  The  writer  of  the  following  flieets, 
without  affe&ing  any  uncommon  fhare  of  phi¬ 
lanthropy,  would  not  willingly  have  rifked 
the  favourable  opinion  of  his  friends,  had  he 
not  been  perfuaded,  that  the  praftice  he  has 
ventured  to  recommend  is  founded  on  the 
moft  rational  principles,  and  will  not  fail  to 
be  of  fome  fervice  to  the  diftreffed.  He  is 

.  b  . 


encou- 


encouraged  to  fay  thus  much,  at  leaf!,  having 
feen  very  confiderable  advantages  atifing  from 
a  method  of  treatment,  materially  different 
from  that  at  prefent  in  fefhion#  And  if  any 
improvement  can  be  fbggefted,  in  a  branch  of 
furgery  confefl'edly  imperfeft,  (for  who  will 
deny  that  fore  legs  are  difficult  of  a  faffing 
xure  ?)  no’  great  apology  can  be  thought  ne- 
ceflary,  for  communicating  to  the  world  any 
hints  on  the  fubjeft  that  may  be  ufefuh 

It  may  add  fome  weight  to  this  little  per-* 
fcrmance,  to  fay,  that  it  is  the  refult  of  more 
than  twenty  years  attention  and  experience ; 
the  writer  havings  for  a  long  time,  invited  the 
poor  to  his  houfe,  and  even  common  beggars, 
the  moil  int ratable  of  all  patients,  and  inch  as, 
either  for  want  of  proper  food,  and  clothing, 
or  from  their  cliSolute  fives,  are  the  moft  un¬ 
likely  of  all  to  be  cured.  He  affeff  s  no  other 
merit  than  this  attention  to  fo  limited,  and  in 
general  fo  much  negl^led,  a  branch  of  his 
piofeflion  $  to  which  he  was  led,  io  long  ago* 
by  an  in  fiance  that  fell  in  his  way,  of  a  cure 
performed  with  great  eafo,  and  without  con¬ 
finement,  by  a  very  ignorant  empiric,  after 
two  eminent  furgeons  had  failed  in  the  at¬ 
tempt.  The  knowledge  of  this  at  an  early 
pCiiod  in  life,  when  youth  and  inexperience 

prompt 
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prompt  to  undertake  any  thing,  having  con¬ 
vinced  him  of  the  poffibility  of  fuch  cures, 
and  led  him  to  the  knowledge  of  many,  in¬ 
duced  him  to  turn  his  thoughts  to  a  fubjedt, 
which  he  has  never  fince  loft  light  of.  In  the 
jnean  time,  his  education  under  the  heft  of 
mafters,  together  with  his  long  refidence  in  one 
of  the  largeft,  and  beft  conduced  hofpitals  in 
this  metropolis,  as  well  as  his  attendance  in 
thofe  of  Paris ,  gave  him  fufficient  opportunities 
of  feeing,  that  for  fome  caufe  or  other,  the 
knowledge  of  completely  healing  old  ulcers  in 
the  legs,  has  ever  been  very  deficient  and  un¬ 
certain.  The  fubjedt,  though  of  fo  great  im¬ 
portance  to  the  fuffering  individual,  has,  per¬ 
haps,  not  appeared  of  fufficient  confequence  to 
eminent  furgeons,  whofe  employment  has  ufu- 
ally  been  both  of  a  more  profitable,  and  agree¬ 
able  kind.  It  is  hoped,  gentlemen  of  this 
clafs,  who  deferve  and  poflefs  the  higheft  de¬ 
gree  of  public  efteem  and  confidence,  will  not 
think  this  an  injurious  fufpicion,  efpecially  as 
the  mention  of  it  is  principally  intended,  to 
fave  the  writer  the  mortification  of  having  his 
firft  attempt  thought  inferior  to  the  dignity  of 
a  firft  rate  pradtitioner.  Befides,  any  attempt 
mu  ft  be  laudable  to  refcue  this  branch  from 
the  hands  of  quacks  and  ignorant  pretenders, 

b  2  who 
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who  it  tnuft  be  confefled,  have  fo  me  times  got 
credit  in  thefe  cafes,  where  men  of  fcience 
and  a  regular  education  have  failed.  And 
here  it  may  be  proper,  as  the  former  clafs  of 
practitioners  needs  no  m creating,  to  add,  that 
the  p recite  quantities  and  forms  of  fome  of  the 
applications  hereafter  mentioned,  are  not  fpe- 
cified,  but  left  to  the  judgment*  of  the  furgeon ; 
who  will  find  no  difficulty  in  proportioning 
every  active  and  powerful  ingredient,  to  the 
nature  and  variety  of  each  particular  cafe,  the 
writer  not  having  the  leaft  defigti  of  concealing 
any  thing  from  him. 

The  form,  indeed,  in  which  thefe  obferva- 
tlons  are  prefented,  requires  more  excufes  than 
the  author  knows  how  to  make ;  but  he  trufts 
that  the  plainnefs,  or  rather  homelinefs  of  their 
drefs,  will  not  fo  far  prejudice  them  in  the  eyes 
of  liberal  men,  as  to  prevent  their  being  examin¬ 
ed  with  candor,  and  made  ufe  of  in  practice, 
if  they  are  found  to  be  at  all  juft  and  rational. 
A  want  of  regularity  and  elegance  in  compofi- 
tion,  may  with  truth  in  this  cafe,  be  imputed 
to  want  both  of  experience,  and  leifure  to  ftudy 
the  correftnefs  and  imbellifhments  of  language. 
He  has,  indeed,  no  pretenfions  as  a  writer — -but 
though  truth  may  be  adorned  by  a  florid  ftyle, 
or  enforced  by  elegance  of  argument,  the  greateft 

deficiency 
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deficiency  in  thefe  ornaments  cannot  invalidate 
faCts,  nor  juftify  an  ill-natured  criticifm,  on 
that  which  made  no  part  of  the  author’s  de- 
fign. 

As  to  the  mode  in  which  thefe  obfervations 
are  prefented,  the  prefent  was  judged  the  moft 
likely  to  anfwer  any  good  end,  for  though  what 
the  author  has  to  fay  in  point  of  directions, 
might  have  been  exprefled  in  a  fmaller  compafs, 
or  have  appeared  in  fome  periodical  publication, 
he  could  not,  in  fuch  a  channel,  fo  fully  fupport 
the  principles  he  has  laid  down,  nor  juftify 
his  deviation  from  eftablifhed  authorities.  He 
knew,  moreover,  that  an  attempt  had  been 
made  in  that  way,  by  a  gentleman  of  acknow¬ 
ledged  abilities,^  which  did  not  feern  to  gain 
the  attention  of  the  public* 

With  regard  to  the  few  hints  on  fcrophvjous 
affections,  and  other  matters  {lightly  touched 
upon,  they  are  likewife  the  refult  of  fome  ex¬ 
perience  :  how  far  they  are  Worthy  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  public,  is  cheerfully  fubmitted  to 
their  confideration. 

The  author,  however,  begs  leave  to  urge 
again  his  good  intentions,  and  to  exprefs  his 

*  Mr*  Else,  Med,  Obferv.  arid  Inquiries^  VoL'w. 

b  3  hopes. 
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hopes,  that  the  fuccefs  of  his  plan,  may  in 
other  hands,  be  equal  to  his  own  ;  and  then 
he  fhali  expeft  the  fatisfaftion  of  contributing 
very  greatly  to  leffen  the  difficulties  and  dif- 
treffes  of  many  afflicted  fellow-creatures,  to 
preferve  fome  of  them  from  leading  miferable 
lives,  and  now  and  then  prevent  that  moft 
dreadful  remedy  for  bad  ulcers,  the  lots  of  a 

limb. 


THIS  fecond  edition  appears  before  the 
Public  with  fewer  emendations,  in  point  of  ftyle 
and  maimer,  than  might  have  been  expe&ed. 
But  the  author  having  been  called  to  turn  his 
thoughts  fomewhat  another  way,  and  to  other 
publications,  really  has  not  found  time  fuice 
a  fecond  edition  has  been  much  inquired  after, 
to  pay  fufficient  attention  to  it.  Indeed,  with¬ 
out  an  entire  change  of  plan,  and  new  ar¬ 
rangement  of  matters,  no  adequate  alterations, 
in  thefe  refpects,  could  be  effected  ;  although 
he  hopes  there  are  others  of  much  more  impor¬ 
tance  to  the  ftudeht.  Belides,  he  is  ftill  of 

opinion. 
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opinion,  that,  on  account  of  the  doctrine  being 
fo  oppofite  to  former  pradtice,  and  feme  pre¬ 
judices  to  it  yet  remaining,  an  attempt  to 
abridge  the  work  very  much,  by  Amply  ob¬ 
jecting  to  the  lenient  plan,  and  merely  ftating 
his  own,  were  not  the  beft  method  of  combat¬ 
ing  inveterate  prejudices,  or  likely  to  eftablifh 
a  new  mode  of  pradtice,  as  yet  uniupported  by 
great  Names.  The  like  realon,  it  is  hoped, 
may  apologize  for  continuing  the  long  refer¬ 
ences  and  quotations  from  the  ancients,  which 
might  otherwife  have  been  omitted.  He  has, 
however,  made  a  few  corrections  ;  has  abridg¬ 
ed  and  tranfpofed  feveral  parts,  and  made  com 
fiderable  addition  to  others,  in  the  tradl  upon 
ulcers  ;  as  well  as  attended  to  every  objection 
that  has  come  to  his  knowledge.  The  latter 
efpecially,  he  thought  incumbent  upon  him,  a$ 
it  is  probable  he  may  not  take  up  his  pen  again 
on  chirurgical  fubjedts  ;  and  he  hopes  he  ha§ 
executed  it  with  modefty,  though  with  a  firm- 
nefs  becoming  the  defence  of  a  mode  of  prac** 
tiee,  which  he  conceives  to  be  juftified  as  well 
by  theory  as  experience. 

It  was  in  delign,  indeed,  to  have  made  forne 
farther  Diftindtions  of  ulcers,  in  order  to  aflift 
young  practitioners  who  may  take  up  the  plan  ^ 
but  he  has  not  been  able  to  do  it  to  his  mind. 

b  4  Some 
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Some  prog  refs,  indeed,  might  eafily  have  been 
made,  but  too  many  difficulties  occurred  to  ad¬ 
mit  of  a  complete  arrangement,  with  fufficient 
clearnefs  for  any  good,  practical  ufe.  Such 
fpecific  diftinCtion  may,  however,  be  made, 
and  the  careful  obferver,  determined  to»  purfue 
and  profit  by  tbqfe  bints,  will  not  long  be  at  a 
lofs  for  it ;  but  it  will  be  bell:  attained  by  ex- 
perience.  For,  befides  the  peculiar  lymptoms 
attendant  upon  different  ulcers,  another  diferi- 
mination  is  often,  neceflary,  which  is  fo  much 
an  objeft  of  fenle,  that  it  can  be  conveyed  but 
very  imperfectly  in  words.  For  apart  from 
the  obfcurity  arlfing  from  the  fluctuation  of 
language,  there  are  certain  things  of  which 
words  can  convey  no  adequate  ideas,  however 
clear  thofe  of  the  writer  may  be.  Architecture 
(if  fuch  an  allufion  might  be  allowed  of  here) 
furmfhes  an  ample  proof  of  this  i  for  what 
words  coula  have  given  any  accurate  conception 
of  ancient  buildings,  (of  which  no  drawings 
were preferved  j  had  not  their  Ruins  remained? 
But  from  thefe,  conveyed  by  the  Pencil’s  fifter- 
art,  ancient  Greece  and  Rome  are  every  where 
prefen  ted  to  view,  and  modern  buildings  rife 
in  JJjiatic  or  Gothic  magnificence® 

r  Flom  the  difficulties  neceflarily  attending 
iuch  an  attemPt  in  the  prefent  inftance,  it  is 
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hoped,  the  reader,  defirous  only  of  practical 
information,  will  be  {till  fatisfied  with  the  two 
former  general  difti nations  of  ulcers.  Daily 
experience,  it  has  been  laid,  will  render  fa¬ 
miliar  to  him  others  of  lefs  importance,  will 
enable  him  to  make  a  pradtical  arrangement, 
and  from  the  directions  laid  down,  to  feledk 
the  treatment  belt  adapted  to  every  clafs  he  may 
make  for  himfelf. 

The  author  would  think  himfelf  happy  if 
only  the  above  objedtions  might  be  made  to  the 
work,  but  he  has  to  lament,  that  there  are  yet 
individuals  of  high  rank  in  the  profeffion, 
who  fatisfy  themfelves  with  giving  their  tefti- 
mony  altogether  againft  a  plan  of  which  they 
have  not  been  pleafed  to  make  a  trial,  either  in 
their  private  or  hofpital  pradtice  ;  though  it  can 
be  proved,  that  where  their  plan  perfevered  in 
for  feveral  months,  has  done  nothing,  a  cure 
hath  been  eafily  and  fafely  effedled  upon 
this.  It  has,  indeed,  met  with  fufficient  fop- 
port  elfewhere,  and  the  author  received  both 
from  abroad,  and  from  different  parts  of  this 
kingdom,  the  repeated  thanks  of  many  prac¬ 
titioners  with  afiu  ranee  of  its  great  fuccefs  in 
their  hands. 

It  is  with  concern,  however,  he  has  to  ob- 
ferve,  that  it  is  not  likely  to  prove  fo  beneficial 


in 
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in  hofpiiah  as  to  private  patients  ;  it  being  im- 
poffible  furgeons  ftiould  vifit  the  former  every 
day,  much  lefs  drefs  every  bad  ulcer  with  their 
own  hands.  Such  fores  muft  therefore  be  com¬ 
mitted  to  pupils,  many  of  whom  come  to  London , 
and  indeed  too  many  leave  it,  pofleffed  of  fo 
little  knowledge  or  attention,  that  whenever 
any  matter  muft  be  fubmitted  to  their  difcre- 
tion  and  care,  (of  which  the  application  of 
tight  bandage  is  a  moft  important  one)  it  is 
well  if  patients  do  not  conftantly  fuller  by  it. 
Not  that  the  plan,  indeed,  is  incapable  of  very 
extenfive  ufefulnels,  even  in  hofpitals  and  dif- 
penfaries,  if  furgeons  would  do  their  part  in 
Juperintending  and  dire&ing  the  pupils,  order¬ 
ing  proper  rollers,  and  advifing  patients  to 
walk,  and  efpeciaily,  would  they  become  lefs 
timid  in  their  ufe  of  the  precipitate.  As  an  in¬ 
stance,  the  author  has  Mr.  Pearfons  permiftion 
to  fay,  that  fince  the  winter  of  1783,  fome 
hundred  patients  have  been  cured  upon  this 
plan,  under  his  direction,  at  the  Lock  Hofpital 
and  Carey- Street  Difpenfary ;  many  of  whole 
ulcers  were  very  large,  fome  extending  nearly 
round  tne  leg,  and  of  many  years  ft  an  ding. 

But  howfoever  the  peculiar  advantages  of  this 
plan  may,  in  any  inftance,  be  leflened,  it  is 
fubmitted,  with  increafed  confidence,  to  the 

atten- 
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attention  of  practitioners  of  every  rank,  which 
the  writer  feels  himfelf  juftified  in  doing,  by 
the  bed  of  motives — from  the  benefit  it  has 
afforded  to  fo  many  poor  fufferers  fince  the  for¬ 
mer  edition  appeared. 

Agreeably  to  thefe  aflertions,  he  could  refer 
to  various  other  tefti  monies  he  has  received  in 
the  courfe  of  the  laft  two  years.  Out  of  thefe, 
however,  he  has  ventured  to  feleCt  a  letter,  (not 
more  flattering  than  many  others)  which  how- 
foever  regarded  in  reipeCt  to  himfelf,  he  has 
thought  it  a  juffice  to  the  Public  to  fubjoin  to 
this  preface.  It  were  unneceffary,  it  is  hoped, 
to  fay,  that  it  is  prefented  in  the  writer’s  own 
words,  as  well  as  with  his  confent and  as  its 
compliments  would  be  very  lightly  effeemed  by 
the  author  of  this  Work,  fhould  their  effeCts 
only  terminate  in  himfelf,  fo  fhall  be  any 
cenfure  to  which  the  publication  of  them  may 
expofe  him,  fhould  other  practitioners  be  ex¬ 
cited  to  make  a  like  fair  trial  of  a  plan,  which 
he  is  perluaded  will  exceed  their  warmeft  ex¬ 
pectations,  and  ultimately  benefit  mankind. 


Dear 
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Dear  Sir, 

M  Y  time  has  of  late  been  fo  much 
engroffed  by  bufinefs,  that  I  have  not  till  now 
had  an  opportunity  of  anfwering  the  laft  letter 
you  honoured  me  with— You  vvifh  to  know 
if  the  fame  fuccefs  attends  me  in  purfuing  your 
plan  as  that  I  had  the  pleafure  of  communi¬ 
cating  to  you,  at  the  commencement  of  our 
correfpondence.  I  cannot  fay  it  is  the  Jame, 
Sir — it  fo  much  exceeds  my  mqft  fanguine  ex¬ 
pectation.  I  have  really  often  been  aftonifhed 
at  the  Eafe  with  which  I  cure  old  and  large 
Ulcers  of  the  Legs,  by  a  ftrift  adherence  to  the 
rules  you  have  laid  down,  after  they  have  with- 

j  *? 

flood  every  other  mode  I  had  been  previoufiy 
acquainted  with. 

It  was  this  continual  difappointment  that 
firft  led  me,  though  prejudiced,  a  priori ,  againft 
the  plan  recommended  in  your  Treatife,  to  give 
a  fair  trial  to  it  ;  and  accordingly  I  took  it  up 
early  in  the  fummer  of  1783. — I  have  perse¬ 
vered  in  that  plan  ever  fmce,  and  it  now  con- 
ftitutes  almoft  the  whole  of  a  very  extenjive  bu- 
finefs.  And  I  mud  declare  in  juftice  to  you^ 
that  in  the  numbers  I  have  cured,  I  have  never 

1 
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obferved  any  inconvenience  following  the  fup- 
prejjion  of  a  difcharge ,  that  could  be  in  the  leaft 
attributed  to  the  running  being  flopped — And 
having  been  myfelf  equally  fearful  with  other 
practitioners  of  the  bad  effects  arifing  from  the 
cure  of  old  ulcers,  I  have  been  particularly  atten¬ 
tive  to  this  circumftance,  till  aflured  by  long 
experience,  that  upon  your  plan,  my  fears  had 
been  groundlefs  ;  while  the  Eaie  with  which 
I  have  cured  ulcerated  legs  of  every  kind,  and 
of  every  period  of  duration,  from  one  to  thirty 
years,  in  more  than  two  hundred  inftances  ;  and 
the  few  relapfes  which  have  facceeded,  con¬ 
vince  me,  (and  will,  I  doubt  not,  every  other 
practitioner  who  will  give  your  plan  a  fair 
trial)  that  it  is  the  only  one  on  which  the  cure 
of  Ulcers  of  the  Legs  ought  to  be  attempted. 

Wifhing  you  may  long  enjoy,  &c.  &c. 

I  fubfcribe  mvfelf,  with  the  mod 

* 

refpeCtful  efteem, 

S  I  R, 

Your  obedient, 

humble  Servant, 

T.  SMYTH, 

Cherry  Orton-, 
near  Peterborough, 

Jan.  i  ith,  1787. 

The 
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INTRODUCTION. 


THERE  are  fome  difeafes  which  derive 
their  importance,  not  fo  much  from  their 
fatal  tendency,  as  from  the  pain  and  un- 
eafinefs  they  occafion.  Stationary  ulcers  in  the  legs, 
may  be  judly  ranked  under  this  clafs.  In  general, 
we  do  not  edeem  their  cure  effential  to  life  ;  but  he 
who  is  the  unhappy  fubjedl  of  them  can  bed  edimate, 
how  much  the  comforts  and  enjoyment  of  it  are  im¬ 
paired  by  them. 

A  variety  of  obfervations  might  be  made  on  the 
feveral  peculiarities  of  thefe  ulcers  ;  but  it  is,  by  no 
means,  the  delign  of  this  work  to  intrude  upon  the 
reader  with  theory  on  the  nature  of  the  complaint, 
any  farther  than  it  may  be  neceffary,  in  order  to 
edablifh  the  means  of  a  fafe,  and  lading  cure. 

In  this  view,  it  will  be  proper  to  drop  a  few  words 
upon  ulcers  in  general,  and  on  fome  material  differ¬ 
ences  between  thofe  now  to  be  conddered,  and  all 

A  other 


,  introduction, 

other  fores;  between  recent  wounds  of  the  legs* 
occa&ned  by  fotne  accident,  and  thole  made  on  any 
other  part  of  the  body  :  fome  reafon  there  mutt  be^t 
for  the  additional  trouble  in  healing  the  former,  as 
well  as  the  greater  difficulty  with  which  they  are 
afterwards  preferved  in  that  flate.  *1  his  is  eflentially 
neceffary  if  vve  would  eftabltth  a  rational  pra&ice,  and 
fo  far  as  this  end  is  kept  in  view,  it  is  hoped,  an 
attempt  will  not  be  accounted  fuperfluous. 

It  fcarcely  needs  to  be  obferved,  that  ulcers  may 
be  occafioned  either  by  every  external  accident  abra¬ 
ding  the  fkin,*  or  bruifing  the  parts  underneath,  in 
a  certain  habit  of  body,  predifpoled  to  ulceration  ;  or 
by  any  internal  caufe,f  exciting  fuch  inflammation 
in  a  part  as  fhall  incline  it  to  luppurate,  though  no 
external  injury  has  been  received  ;  fuch  are  fevers  of 
different  kinds.  To  thefe  fhould  be  added  negled, 
or  mifmanagement,  when  an  abfcefs  is  formed,  by 
which  a  fimple  wound  is  converted  into  an  ulcer,  or 
continual  fore  of  the  part. 

Thefe  are  briefly  the  caufes  of  ulcers  In  general, 
and  where  no  fpecific  contagion  prevails  in  the  habit, 
are  all  that  need  to  be  confidered. 

In  thofe  of  the  legs,  indeed,  we  are  farther  led  to 
remark  the  Hate  and  circum fiances  of  the  limb,  which 
being  a  depending  and  an  extreme  part  of  the  body, 
may  be  regarded  as  a  particular  and  predifpofing 


*  Ulcus  efl  contlnui  folutlo  ab  erofione  fa<51a. — Galen. 

f  Ulceris  caufae  vel  interns  funt,  vel  externaB.—pAREY. 

■/  . 

caufe* 


caufe.  Its  being  an  extreme  part,  appears  to  have  a 
much  greaterinfluencethan  has  generally  been  imagin¬ 
ed,  or  at  leaft  expreffed  by  writers  on  this  fubjedl,  and 
tends  very  much  to  account  for  the  frequency  of  the 
difeafe,  and  to  point  but  an  indication  of  cure,  which  ’ 
in  practice  has  been  entirely  overlooked. 

But  previous  to  entering  upon  the  cure,  it  will  be 
proper  to  make  fome  obfervations  upon  ulcers  in 
general,  enlarging  a  little  on  fome  peculiarities  attend¬ 
ing  thofe  on  the  lower  extremities. 

§  Authors  of  credit*  have  ufually  defined  an  ul-* 
cer  to  be  a  folution  of  continuity  in  a  foft  part,  dif- 
charging  a  purulent,  or  ichorous  matter. 'f' 

But  the  procefs  of  ulceration  confifls  in  more  than  a 
fimple  folution  of  continuity;  there  is  a  real  lofs  of 
fubflance  in  the  ulcerated  part.  To  obtain  therefore 
a  more  corred:  definition,  I  would  be  underflood  to 
mean  by  an  ulcer,  a  folution  of  continuity  in  a  foft 
part  of  the  body,  from  which  an  ichorous,  purulent, 
fanious,  or  vitiated  matter  is  difcharged ;  attended 
with  a  lofs  of  fubflance  in  the  part.;j; 

§  This 


*  Hippocrates  excepted,  who  calls  any  folution  of  continuity 
bv  that  name. 

f  Wiseman-,  Turner,  Bell. 

41  Partis  mollis  folutio  purulenta,  vel  ichorofa.”  Cullen. 

“  Les  ulceres  font  des  folutions  de  continuite  dans  le  parties  mol* 
les,  avec  ecoulement  de  pus.”  Trait}  des  Tumeurs  et  des  Ulceres • 

i  Sennertus  and  Hoffman  give  nearly  this  definition— 44  Ul* 
cus  dicitur  folutio  continui  cum  imminuta  magnitudine,  in  parte 
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§  This  character  may  be  very  applicable  to  ulcers- 
in  general,  and  be  quite  fufficient  as  a  diagnolis ;  but 
many  important  diftindtions  are  to  be  attended  to, 
whichmufthaveconiiderableinfluencein  the  treatment* 
It  will  be  fufficient,  however,  to  hint  at  a  few  of  them* 

I.  An  ulcer  may  be  fimple,  arifing  from  external 
caufes  merely. 

II.  It  may  be  the  confequence  of,  or  be  connected 
with  a  bad  habit  of  body  ;  or, 

III.  It  may  be  owing  to  fome  fpecific  contagion. 

IV.  The  iituation  alfo  of  ulcers  deferves  our  at** 

*>r- 

tention.  They  may  affed:  the  furfaces  of  parts,  in 


molli,  a  materia  erodente  ortum  habens.  DifFerunt  nimirum 
in  eo  vuinus  et  ulcus,  quod  in  vulnere  faltem  ed  foluta  unitas, 
nihil  vero  necefiario  de  parte  amiiTum  ell ;  in  ulcere  vero  Temper 
aliquid  de  parte  affecbi  itnminutum  et  amiiTum  ed,  d  non  plus,  fal¬ 
tem  cuticula.”  SENNERTUS  :  lih,  pars  z,  “  Sunt  autem  ulcera 
partium  folidarum,  atque  mollium  cum  cavitate  quadam  ininori, 
ichorum  tenuem,  falfum  et  acrem  fundente,  didolationes  et  erofi- 
ones  a  fero  extravafato,  et  corrupto  originem  ducemes.”  Hoff¬ 
man,  cap  <vi.  §  i. 

It  is  evident  however,  that  Hoffman,  Sharp,  and  fome  later 
writers,  defign  moreover  by  an  ulcer,  an  old,  or  ill-conditioned 
ablcefs ;  and  there  feems  to  be  fome  reafon  for  this  didin&ion,  it 
we  would  {peak  with  precifion  ;  for  otherwife,  every  impofthuma- 
lion,  when  burd  or  opened,  as  well  as  every  wound  after  an  opera¬ 
tion,  is  equally  an  ulcer — Hoffman’s  words  are,  “  DifFerunt 
ulcera  ab  abfceffibus,  turn  in  hifce  major,  quam  in  illis  deprehendi- 
tur  cavitas,  atque  non  tam  fanies  aquofa,  falla  et  acris,  quam  poti- 
us  pus  laudabile,  bene  coaum  a  fanguine,  in  partibus  mufculofis 
flagnante,  et  mora  corrupto,  gignitur ;  licet  negari  minime  poterit, 

ulcera  faepe  ex  apodematibus  Qriri,  quae  in  principio  meri  fuerunt 
sbfcefftis.”  §  2  * 
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the  manner  of  an  eryfipelas  ;  or  partake  more  of  the 
nature  of  a  phlegmon,  by  being  feated  in  the  fub* 
dances  of  parts. 

But  it  will  be  neceffary  in  this  place  to  remark 
other  didin&ions,  noticed  by  the  bed  writers. 

I.  An  ulcer,  it  has  been  faid,  may  be  of  fuch  a 
fpecies,  that  it  will  not  admit  of  cure.*  This,  how¬ 
ever,  cannot  often  be  the  cafe,  and  belongs  not  to  the 
prefent  intention. 

II.  The  ulcer  may  arife  from,  or  be  accompanied 
with  fuch  a  peculiar  date  of  the  conditutioig-f*  that 
the  patient  may  be  unable  to  undergo  fuch  a  difci- 
pline,  as  will  be  abfolutely  neceffary  to  its  cure. 

III.  A  patient’s  date  of  health,  or  peculiar  circum- 

dances  in  life  may  be  fuch,  that  the  injunction  of 
confinement  and  a  recumbent  podure  cannot  be  com¬ 
plied  with. | - The  prefent  inquiry  will  be  more 

immediately  directed  to  the  treatment  of  ulcers  oc* 
curring  under  thefe  lad-mentioned  circumdances ; 
and  as  the  lenient  method  is  generally  injoined  with 
an  horizontal  pofition  of  the  limb,  they  will  both 
refpeCtively  fall  under  confideration* 

§  Ulcers  troublefome  in  themfelves,  or  of  long 
dan  ding,  are  very  often  brought  into  a  healing  date, 
by  mild  means,  and  a bfo lute  red,  where  no  eacheCfic 
difpodtion  exids.(|  If  the  patient  after  this  fliouM 

-■■■  ■ — ■ — - — — — ■ — . . . — - .  -■  ■ '  ■' 

*  Cancerous,  Sec.  “  Ulcera  Hydropicorura  vix  imo  ne  vix 
curantur.”  Hippoc.  Lib.  mi.  Aph.  45. 

f  Sharp’s  Surgery.  Introduft.  page  29. 

%  lb.  page  38.  —  11  lb.  page  $u 
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live  freely,  or  ufe  much  exerctfe,  it  is  highly  proba¬ 
ble  the  fore  will  break  out  again.  In  fuch  a  cafe,  it 
may  be  faid  the  perfon  has  been  cured,  but  he  is  not 
reftored  to  fociety.  A  very  natural  inquiry  fuggeds 
itfelf  here,  viz.  Is  this,  the  only  rational  method  of 
treating  fuch  ulcers  ? — If  it  can  be  proved,  that  a 
ftridt  courfe  of  regimen  is  generally  unneceffary,  and 
that  abfolute  reft  is  often  not  only  needlefs,  but  pre¬ 
judicial;  if  it  can  be  demonftrated,  that  by  a  diffe¬ 
rent  mode  of  treatment,  they  may  be  as  certainly,  and 
often  as  fpeedily  cured,  and  without  danger  of 
relapfe  ;  it  becomes  a  fubjedt  highly  deferving  the 
attention  of  every  pradtitioner, 

§  It  has  been  obferved,  and  long  been  a  decided 
opinion,  that  wounds  or  ulcers,  fituated  on  the  lower 
extremities,  below  the  knee,  do  not  generally  heal  fo 
kindly  as  thofe  on  the  upper  parts  of  the  body.^ 
Various  reafons  have  been  affigned  for  this  laft  men¬ 
tioned  fadt ;  and  as  principles  are  more  or  lefs  con- 
nedfed  with  pradtice,  it  will  be  very  proper  to  glance 
at  this  fubjedt,  which  will  bring  forward  the  imme¬ 
diate  objedt  of  inquiry. 

Thefe  extremities  being  depending  parts,  a  ftagna- 
tion  of  the  circulating  fluids  has  been  offered  by  fome 
as  an  explanation  ;  whilft  others  have  attributed  it  to 
a  defcent  of  depraved  or  vitiated  humors,-}* 

_  _ _  ^  Ir 

*  It  is  a  maxim  in  furgery,  that  abfceffes  and  ulcers  will  have 
a  greater  or  lefs  tendency  to  heal,  as  they  are  higher  or  lower  in 
the  body.  Sharp’s  Surgery.  Introdutt.  page  17. 
f  See  Wiseman,  Turner,  Sharp. 

Galen.  De  Ulcerihs  malignanth  Natttr*.  “  Talia  enim  appello. 
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It  is  ever  of  the  utmofl  confequence,  to  feparate 
fads  from  hypothecs.  Our  knowledge  is  adually 
increafed  by  the  one ;  we  are  not  certain  gainers  by 
the  other.  Effeds  are  obvious  to  every  attentive  ob- 
ferver,  but  caufes  are  often  latent  and  dubious. 

The  fir  ft  theory  cannot  be  admitted  ;  as  its  proxi¬ 
mate  caufe  is,  by  no  means,  a  conftant  attendant  on 
fore  legs :  CEdema  fometimes  precedes,  fometimes 
accompanies,  and  often  feems  to  be  a  confequence 
of  ulcers,  but  is  only  one  evidence  amongft  others, 
of  cachexy. 

The  fecond  enumerated  caufe  {lands  merely  on  an 
hypothetical  balls.  'Till  we  get  more  d blind  ideas 
of  what  is  meant  by  vitiated,  or  depraved  humors,  and 
have  their  exiftence  demonftrated,  it  ought  not  to  be 
admitted  as  theoccafton  of  the  difference  in  queflion  ; 
efpecially  as  this  difference  is  capable  of  being  very 
confiderably  leffened,  merely  by  topical  applications 
and  exercife,  as  will  be  fhewn  in  its  proper  place. 

§  Without  prefuming  abfolutely  to  remove  the 
difficulty,  a  few  hints  on  the  fubjed  may  not  prove 
unworthy  of  attention. 


in  quibus  aut  pars  affedla  tam  vitiofo  liabita  eft  prsedita,  ut  vel  opti¬ 
mum  fanguinem,  qui  nutririonis  gratia  confluir,  corrumpat:  aut  id 
quod  infkiit,  adeo  perverfum  exiftit,  ut  etiairfi  parsTede  fe  habeat, 
ab  ipfo  tamen  folo  erodatur.”  (De  comp,  med,  lib.  iv. 

A  mbrose  Parey,  on  the  cacoethic  ulcer,  copies  after  Galen? 
et  influentem  corrumpit  humorem,”  (fays  he)  and  on  the  cacho- 
chymia — propter  influentis  fanguinis,  partem  exedentis,  para 
affe&a  minium  humida  non  coalefcit.”  Lib*  xiu  cap „  x, 
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I.  The  living  power  of  the  animal  exifts  in  great- 
eft  quantity  neareft  the  heart.  Ill  proportion  to  the 
different  diftance  of  parts  from  this  centie  of  life, 
the  circulation  of  the  blood  is  more  languid,  the  ani- 
mal  heat  is  at  a  lower  temperature,  and  the  animal 
functions  are  more  liable  to  interruption.  But  the 
healing  powers  depend  greatly  on  the  general,  or  re¬ 
lative  vigor  of  the  fyftem :  if  therefore,  the  vital  ener¬ 
gy  diminifhes,  at  a  diftance  from  the  centre,  fhall 
we  be  furprifed  to  find,  that  the  vis  medicatrix 
(which  owes  its  falutary  power  to  the  fame  caufe)  is 
diminiflied  like  wife  ? 

II.  In  the  lower  extremities  there  is  diffufed  much 
tendinous  or  ligamentous  membrane.  This  kind  of 
fubftance,  though  not  void  of  fenfibility,  poffefTes  a 
very  fmall  fhare  of  it;  its  blood  veffels  are  fcareely 
vifible  unlefs  rendered  fo  by  difeafe,  and  in  that  ftate 
it  acquires  a  high  degree  of  irritability.  The  ftruc- 
ture  of  the  parts  therefore,  may  in  fame  cafes,  have 
confiderable  influence  in  retarding  the  cure  of  ulcers. 
And  perhaps  the  depending  pofition  of  the  limbs, 
though  not  fufficient  of  itfelf,  may  in  fome  degree 
co-operate  with  other  caufes  in  producing  the  evils 
complained  of. 

When  an  ulcer  on  the  lower  extremities,  tolerably 
free  from  inflammatory  fymptoms,  and  unconnected 
with  cacoethic,  or  fpecific  affection  of  the  fyftem,  be¬ 
comes  intractable  under  the  moft  prudent  manage¬ 
ment,  it  is  highly  neceflary  to  know  the  caufe :  In- 
quifitive  men  have,  indeed,  affidiouily  invefligated  it, 
but  to  how  little  purpofe,  the  fuccefs,  or  rather  the 

want 
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Want  of  fuccefs  in  general  pradtice,  too  evidently  de- 
monilrates. — I  have  ventured  to  fuppofe,  that  the 
moil  probable  caufe  is  a  defedt  of  vital  energy,  either 
general  or  local.  If  general,  which  it  is  of  impor¬ 
tance,  indeed,  to  determine,  and  an  atonic  Hate  of  the 
fyitem  prevails,  that  plan  muft  be  purfued,  which  is 
moil  likely  to  produce  a  ilate  of  general  ilrength  ; 
but  if  the  caufe  be  merely  local,  our  views  muit  be 
very  different.  It  muit  then  be  treated  as  a  diminu¬ 
tion  of  adtion  in  the  part.  Not  that  it  is  meant  to 
fuggeil,  that  thofe  two  caufes  cannot  exiil  together; 
they  very  often  meet  in  the  fame  fubjedl.  But  it  is 
proper  to  obferve,  that  they  may,  and  often  do  exiil 
feparately.  Nor  are  we  to  conclude,  that  becaufe 
our  treatment  has  a  tendency  to  ilrengthen  the  pati¬ 
ent,  the  defired  end  will  always  be  obtained.  There 
may  be  a  fufficient  quantity  of  power  in  the  conititu- 
tion  to  overcome  a  difeafe,  though  that  power  be  not 
fully  exerted.  It  is  often  neceifary  to  roufe  nature  to 
adtion,  by  the  external  ufe  of  ilimulants.  But  in  do¬ 
ing  this,  it  will  be  w'ell  to  obferve,  that  as  we  have  a 
certain  end  in  view,  our  means  muil  be  adequate. 
Stimulating  applications  may  be  fo  ufed,  as  to  fret  or 
irritate  the  part,  without  the  leail  good  effedt,  nay, 
with  very  bad  effedts.  If  the  powrer  and  adtion  of 
the  part  be  not  rendered  fuperior  to  the  difeafe,  every 
ineffedtual  effort  of  nature  will  increafe  it,  and  con- 
fequently  retard  the  cure. 

Perhaps,  the  irritation  arifing  from  motion,  may  in 
this  view,  be  accounted  one  kind  of  hurtful  itimulus, 
when  applied  to  ulcers  on  the  lower  extremities.  A 
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-perfon  affixed  with  this  kindoffore,  though  hefhould 
not  entirely  coniine  himfelf,  will  be  difpofed  to  walk 
Ids  than  ufual,  and  to  give  the  leg  forne  little  indul¬ 
gence.  The  dimulus,  thus  irregularly  applied,  ex¬ 
cites  the  vefTels  to  an  increafed  aCtion  ;  pain  becomes 
confiderable ;  the  furrounding  parts  are  inflamed; 
and  the  difcharge  is  increafed. — He  reds. —Nature 
was  making  efforts  to  give  a  new  furface  to  the  ulcer, 
but  the  ftirnulus  which  excited  her  to  a&ion  being 
withdrawn,  her  attempts  are  partial  and  ineffectual. 
And' as  more  or  lefs  of  lofs  of  fubffance,  always  pre¬ 
cedes  the  fhooting  of  granulations,  perhaps  only  the 
firft  part  of  the  procefs  is  compleated ;  hence  the 
ulcer  is  more  foul,  is  deeper,  and  more  extenfivethan 
before.  All  thefe  evils  are  attributed  to  the  motion 
of  the  part,  and  abfolute  reft  is  deemed  a  neceffary 
requifite  towards  obtaining  a  cure. — Whether  this  be 
as  evident  as  it  hath  been  generally  imagined,  is  a 
matter  very  much  to  be  doubted  indeed,  and  is  wor¬ 
thy  of  farther  inquiry. 

§  It  appears  then  to  be  rational,  as  well  as  agreeable 
to  experience,  to  fuppofe,  that,  neither  the  only  nor  yet 
the  chief  obftacle  to  the  healing  of  ulcers  can  arife  from 
the  legs  being  depending  parts  of  the  body,  but  as  hath 
been  obferved,  from  their  being  extreme  parts,  where 
the  circulation  is  lead  vigorous.  Hence  it  is,  that  the 
complaints  of  younger  people  are  chiefly  confined  to 
die  head  and  upper  parts  of  the  body,  which  at  a 
more  advanced  age  ufually  affeCt  the  lower ;  and  it 
frequently  happens,  that  fuch  as  have  had  diforders 
of  the  eyes  when  young,  are  afflidted  with  fiftulte  in 
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•ano,  orforelegs,  when  they  grow  older;  the  circulation 
of  the  blood  through  the  more  extreme  parts,  and  their 
confequent  tone,  being  then  impaired  :  and  every  fur- 
geon  knows  how  much  more  frequently  a  gangrene 
is  found  to  feize  the  feet  or  the  toes,  than  any  other 
part  of  the  body.  For  although  the  fingers,  with 
their  veffels  equally  fmall,  are  at  a  coniiderable  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  heart,  yet  the  circulation  in  them  is 
more  vigorous,  both  on  account  of  their  veffels  com¬ 
ing  from  the  beginning  of  the  aorta,  and  the  conti¬ 
nued  exercife  from  their  more  conflant  ufe.  The 
lower  extremities  being  ftill  farther  diflant,  and  not 
fo  much  engaged,  have  thefe  difadvantages  compen¬ 
sated  by  the  exercife  nature  has  impofed  upon  them, 
in  the  Support  and  conveyance  of  the  whole  body; 
for  the  want  of  which  neceffary  Stimulus,  in  indolent 
and  fedentary  people,  the  circulation  becomes  too 
languid  to  preferve  their  due  tone.  From  this  caufc, 
as  well  as  from  the  anatomy  of  their  parts,  it  is  eafy 
to  account  for  the  fwelling  of  the  feet  and  ancles,  fo 
common  in  fuch  perfons,  as  well  as  for  that  which 
happens  from  the  limb  having  been  kept,  for  any 
length  of  time,  in  an  horizontal  pofition  :  for  here, 
whilft  the  moles  movenda  is  great,  the  vires  moventes  are 
diminifhed.  It  is  therefore  prefumed,  that  exercife 
being  fo  neceffary  to  fupport  general  health,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  the  vigor  of  the  extremities  themfelves,  is  fo 
far  from  being  pofitively  detrimental,  that  under, 
proper  management,  it  muft  prove  conducive  to  the 
healing  of  ulcers  fituate  upon  them.  Hence  it  will 
appear  to  be  the  province  of  art,  to  devife  Some  pro¬ 
per 
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per  means  to  regulate  the  effeds  of  exercife,  rather 
than  to  aim  at  a  cure  fome  other  way,  by  fub- 
verting  the  order  of  nature,  and  depriving  the  patient, 
for  a  time,  of  a  neceflary  mean  of  fupporting,  or  re¬ 
covering  his  health;  which  pernicious  cuftorn,  it  is 
prefumed,  is  one  principal  occafion  of  the  difficulty 
in  queftion. 

It  may  be  necelTary  to  paufe  here,  to  take  fome 
notice  of  certain  objections  made  to  this  mode  of 
reafoning,  particularly  by  the  Editors  of  the  Critical 
Reviezv.  It  fliould  feem,  that  fome  of  their  ilridures 
have  arifen  either  from  my  having  expreffed  myfelf 
inaccurately,  or  from  fome  mi  flake  on  their  part ;  ar 
it  is  not  likely  they  would  have  adduced  the  infiance 
of  the  divifion  of  the  facro-fciatic  nerve  of  a  frog,  in 
apportion  to  the  theory  I  had  ventured  to  advance. 
By  this  inftance  they  would  intimate,  that  great  ner¬ 
vous  energy  is  not  fo  neceflary  in  order  to  the  healing 
of  ulcers  on  the  lower  extremities,  as  .1  am  fuppofed 
to  have  imagined  ;  and  that  “  my  theory  is  therefore 

fallacious,  and  the  confequences  drawn  from  it, 
H  erroneous,” 

I  ffiall  not  flop  here  to  make  any  remarks  on  the 
cold  blood  or  this  aquatic,  as  rendering  it  an  impro¬ 
per  in  fiance  for  illuftrating  the  fubjetf:  in  difpute, 
i)ut  lhall  only  point  out  what  my  pofition  has  uni- 
foimly  been,  viz.  that  the  circulation  of  the  blood  in 
tne  lower  extremities  is  too  languid  for  the  purpofe 
of  due  incarnation,  and  the  fpeedy  healing  of  fores 
feated  upon  them.  That  fuch  a  languor  actually 
exffis,  befides  a  variety  of  other  evidences,/  is  demon* 

.  <  Arabia 
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jftrable  from  the  vaft  coldnefs  of  the  feet  and  toes  of 
people  of  a  delicate  habit,  in  whom,  indeed,  they  are 
feldom  warm  but  in  the  hotter  months.  The  fad:  is 
certainly  incontrovertible,  the  vis  vitae  is  adually  lefs 
than  in  fuperior  parts;  and  wounds  occafioned  mere¬ 
ly  by  accident,  and  under  every  favorable circum (lance 
of  age,  Conftitution,  &c.  and  brought  into  a  good  date, 
are  found  to  cicatrize  more  fiowly  than  on  other  parts 
of  the  body  :  whilft  no  wound  heals  fo  foon  any 
where  as  on  the  head,  let  the  natural  conditution  be 
whatever  it  may.  As  to  nervous  influence,  which  the 
pbjedion  alludes  to,  there  may  be  enough  of  it,  of  a 
certain  kind,  for  any  thing  I  know,  and  perhaps  often 
more  than  we  wifh  for ;  no  fores  being  more  irritable 
than  thofe  of  the  legs.  And  if  I  have  appeared  to 
intimate,  that  the  lower  extremities  are  enervated,  it 

was  intended  in  fuch  a  fenfe  only  as  to  denote  their 
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atonic  date,  for  want  of  a  due  vis  vit^,  a  fad  not  to 
be  denied  ;  and  I  have  no  doubt,  has  for  its  caufe  the 
languid  circulation  in  the  parts.  This,  as  well  as 
every  other  indance  of  the  animal  ceconomy  is,  in¬ 
dubitably,  wife  and  falutary  on  the  whole,  though  it 
will  notfollow  that  it  is  conducive  to  the  healingof  ul¬ 
cers  fo  circumdanced ;  and  will  ferve  to  iiludrate  the 
propriety  of  a  meafurc  of  that  exercife  which  nature 
has  evidently  defigned  the  legs  to  fudain,  and  which 
is  fo  much  infided  upon  in  the  courfe  of  this  work.* 

§  The 


The  idea  of  a  defedt  of  vital  energy  in  the  part,  has  lately 
met  with  farther  fupport  from  experiment,  or  rather  from  fadts  ; 

which 
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§  The  nature  of  the  ulcerative  procefs  next  de¬ 
fer  ves  our  confideration.  When  from  fome  caufe,  ex¬ 
ternal  or  internal,  ulceration  takes  place,  a  very  ufuai 
way  of  accounting  for  this  folution  of  continuity  has 
been,  that  there  is  a  melting  down  of  the  foft  parts 
into  pus,  fanies,  &c.* *  Experiments  on  dead  and  living 
fubjeCts  have  been  made  to  prove  this;  yet  it  is  ap¬ 
prehended,  this  procefs  never  takes  place  in  the  living 
body  ;  it  is  a  procefs  that  contradicts  every  thing  we 
know  of  the  animal  ccconomy,  and  the  obfervations  of 
the  moil  accurate  phyiiologiifs. 

The  perfedt  folution  of  a  foft  part,  even  when  re¬ 
moved  from  the  body,  is  not  eaiily  afFeCted  by  art, 

unlefs 


-which  being  afcertained  by  a  gentleman  in  no  wife  concerned  in. 
this  difpute,  may,  perhaps,  have  more  weight  than  if  fuch  expe¬ 
riments  had  been  made  merely  under  my  own  eye. 

Mr.  Partington  did  me  the  honor  of  informing  me,  that  as 
foon  as  he  had  perufed  my  treatife,  he  tried  the  effedt  of  electri¬ 
city  upon  ulcers  of  the  legs,  fcrophulous  fores  in  the  neck,  and 
upon  chilblains,  whilif  they  were  under  the  care  of  furgeons  of 
eminence  :  and  that  both  they  and  Mr .  Partington  were  falisfied 
of  its  good  effects  in  expediting  the  feveral  cures,  in  confequence 
of  its  local  influence  and  flirring  up  the  vires  medicatrices  in  the 
parts.  ,  Upon  the  fame  principle,  I  apprehend,  it  has  been  found 
fuccefsful  in  many  cutaneous  difeafes,  improperly  afcribed  to 
acrimony,  and  other  obfcure  qualities  prevailing  in  the  fyflem, 
which  are  rather  owing  to  a  diminifhed  vital  energy,  or  to  a  mor» 
bid  a&ion,  in  the  part. 

*  44  Vafcula  diftenta  rupta  cum  dolore,  calore,  pulfu,  liquores 
fuos  effundunt,  folvunt,  putrefaciunt  leviter,  folida  tenera  atterunt, 
foivunt,  fluidis  mileent  in  unum  fimilem  album,  lp i Hum,  glutino- 
lum,  pinguem  humorem,  pus  didlum.”  Boer,  dph,  387. 

44  Pus  or  matter  is  certainly  no  natural  fecretion. — I  believe  I 

may 
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tmlefs  it  be  immerfed  in  cauftic  liquors;  much  lefs  have 
we  ever  feen  mufcular  flefih,  and  cellular  membrane 
converted  into  a  fluid  refembling  pus.  Simple  divi- 
iion  of  a  living  fibre  does  not  necdfarily  produce  the 
death  of  that  fibre ;  but  decompofition,  either  by  the 
putrefactive  fermentation,  or  by  art,  never  can  take 
place  without  depriving  the  affeCted  part  of  its  life* 
Moreover,  as  the  purulent  matters  difcharged  by  ul¬ 
cers,  differ  in  their  chemical  properties  from  dead 
animal  fibres  in  a  ftate  of  diffolution,  we  are  certainly 

*  J  * 

not  authorized  to  conclude,  that  there  is  a  fimilar  ar¬ 
rangement  of  particles.  Belides,  we  ought  to  find  the 
moft  profufe  difcharge  from  an  ulcer  during  the  ex¬ 
foliation  of  its  floughy covering;  whereas  the  reverfe  of 
this  is  really  the  cafe  ;  an  ulcer  never  pouring  out  fo 
large  a  quantity  of  good  matter,  as  during  a  few  of  the 
firft  days  after  its  furface  has  become  clean.  And  every 
practitioner  muft  recolleCt  having  feen  cafes,  where 
the  dimenfions  of  an  ulcer  have  been  increafed  to  twice 
its  fize,  in  the  fpace  of  a  few  hours,  without  fuch  a 
proportionate  increafe  of  the  difcharge,  as  we  ought 
to  expeCt  under  the  idea  of  diffolution. 

The  procefs  of  ulceration  feems  to  be  a  certain  aCfe 
of  the  abforbent  fyftem,  whereby  in  confequence  of  a 
ftimulus,  it  takes  up  the  foft  parts,  and  carries  them 


may  venture  to  affirm,  that  the  diffolution  of  fome  of  the  folid  par¬ 
ticles  of  broken  capillary  veffels,  and  a  mixture  of  fome  part  of  the 
juices  that  ffiould  circulate  through  them,  makes  a  neceffary  part 
of  the  production.  Mr.  Pott.  -voL  u  p.  315. 
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into  the  circulation.'^  No  anatomift  can  doubt  the 
poffibility  of  this,  when  he  confiders,  that  ointments, 
and  even  powders  are  readily  abforbed,  efpecially 
where  there  is  a  want  of  cuticular  covering.'f  If  this 
account  of  the  matter  be  admitted,  we  fhall  be  aftifted 
in  underftanding  the  caufe  of  the  rapid  progrefs  of  ul¬ 
ceration,  the  exfoliation  of  dead  foft  parts,  and  de- 
\ 

fquamation  of  carious  bone. 

Since  this  tradfc  fir  ft  appeared,  it  has  been  objected 
to  this  idea  of  ulceration,  that  it  is  a  dodtrine  as  yet 
by  no  means  eftablifhed,  and  although  there  certainly 
doth  exift  in  the  animal  body  a  power  of  abforbing 
its  own  conftituent  parts,  yet  it  cannot  be  proved 
that  this  abforption  is  always  attendant  upon  ulcera¬ 
tion  ;  nor  is  there  any  reafon  that  prevents  us  equally 
from  fuppoling  that  ulceration  may  be  the  effedl*  of 
fome  external  corroding  power,  the  nature  of  which 
is  unknown  to  us. 

Such  an  obfervation  certainly  deferves  a  ferious 
attention,  and  I  do  not  know  that  any  thing  I  have 
advanced  is  diredtly  inconliftent  with  it.  I  pretend 
to  no  great  phyliological  knowledge,  and  never  in¬ 
tended  to  inlift  upon  the  extent  of  the  abforption  to 
which  I  have  alluded,  or  have  attempted  to  prove 
that  it  always  takes  place  in  ulceration  ;  I  have  only 


*  Phyfiology*  I  believe,  is  indebted  to  the  ingenious  Mr* 
Hun  ter  for  this  no  lefs  probable,  than  curious  idea. 

t  See  Mr.  Cruikshank’s  letter  on  the  abforption  of  calomel, 
to  whom  the  world  is  no  lefs  indebted  for  his  indefatigable  atten* 

tion  to,  and  ufeful  difcoveries  in  the  abforbent  fyrtem. 

4  . 
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contended,  that  the  idea  of  Mr*  Hunter  (as  far  as  I 
have  adopted  it)  appears  to  me  truly  ingenious,  and 
far  preferable  to  that  of  parts  being  melted  down,  into 
pus;  a  gain  ft  which,  at  lead:,  I  imagine  dome  argu¬ 
ments  are  advanced  that  will  noteahly  be  overturned. 

It  is  very  probable,  indeed,  that  the  animal  juices 
when  extravafated,  may  acquire  fuch  an  acrid  quality 
in  a  difeafed  part,  as  may  deftroy  that  cohefion  of 
parts  neceffary  to  their  life,  and  may  fo  change  them 
that  very  little  ofthem  maybefeen  ;  though  the  whole 
of  them  may  not  be  taken  off  by  the  abforbents.  It 
is  certain,  that  the  condituent  parts  of  animal  bodies 
when  reduced  to  their  firil  principles,  are  but  fmall 
in  quantity,  and  when  the  body  is  fo  reduced  by 
putrefaction  after  death,  the  quantity  of  earth  and 
water  is  but  very  incondderable.  But  whatever  ana¬ 
logy  to  this  putrefactive  principle  the  juices  may 
acquire  during  life,  fo  as  to  be  capable  of  mutilating 
the  parts,  it  will  by  no  means  follow,  that  they  are  fo 
changed  as  to  be  turned  into  pus  ;  for  not  only  is 
the  diflblution  here  fpoken  of,  the  effeCt  of  difeafe  in 
the  juices,  but  is  fuch  as  mud:  reduce  the  parts  to 
their  firft  principles,  at  lead:  in  a  conliderable  degree, 
and  exifts  only  in  a  foul  and  bad  date  of  the  fore ; 
whereas  the  formation  of  pus,  efpecially  of  laudable 
matter,  depends  on  the  healthy  ftate  of  an  ulcer,  and 
is  ufually  an  indication  of  a  favourable  idfue.  So 
that,  whatever  corroding  power  there  may  be,  whe¬ 
ther  internal  or  external,  it  can,  by  no  means,  account 
for  the  kindly  fuppuration  of  abfceffes  and  ulcers, 
where  the  parts  are  fuppofed  to  be  melted  down  into 
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pus.  An  idea,  as  I  conceive,  unbecoming  a  think¬ 
ing  mind,  as  it  fuppofes  foniething  utterly  unlike 
every  thing  elfe  of  which  we  have  any  probabie  evi¬ 
dence  in  the  animal  ceconomy ;  and  which  was,  indeed, 
the  chief  matter  I  intended  to  controvert,  and  mult 
Hill  think,  is  far  lefs  probable  than  that  aft  of  the 
abforbents,  conceived  of  by  Mr .  Hunter . 

§  But  this  idea  of  ulceration  fuggefts  a  very  natural 
inquiry,  viz.  From  whence  comes  the  purulent  mat¬ 
ter  difeharged  by  ulcers  ?  It  has  been  faid,  that  ul¬ 
cers  are  drains  to  carry  off  peccant  humors;*  or  dif- 
folved  cellular  and  mufcular  fubftance  ;  'f  we  have 
been  told,  indeed,  that  pus  exiHs  in  the  blood,  and  is 
poured  forth  at  thefe  outlets.— The  iafl-mentioned 
idea  is  in  Ltfelf  fo  improbable,  and  Handing  unsup¬ 
ported  by  any  decifive  proofs,  it  may  be  regarded 
merely  as  hypothetical.— A  few  remarks  on  the  for¬ 
mer  will  naturally  arife  in  the  farther  difeuffion  of 
the  fubjeft. 


*  “  Ulcers  may  be  looked  upon  as  drains  which  nature  has 
made  choice  of  to  relieve  herfelf.”  Le  Du  an. 

f  “  Pus  is  a  mixture  of  various  ingredients,  viz.  blood,  which 
has  loft  its  red  colour,  and  is  the  largeft  ingredient  in  the  mixture  ; 
a  little  vifeid  lymphatic  juice, *and  the  extremities  of  the  lacerated 
veffels,  which  fall  off  in  lmall  parcels,  and  are  converted  into  a 
foftifti  and  whitilh  kind  of  glue.”  F  izez,  On  Suppuration. 

4t  Si  fangiiis  in  ventrem  effufus  fuerit,  prater  naturam,  necefle 
eft  ut  fuppuratur.  Hippoc.  ApL  xx\  Lib.  6, 

ii  Hac  enim  parte  caro  putrefeit  et  exulceratur,  et  accedentem 
pltuitam  et  bilem,  infuper  putrefaeir,  et  fit  pus.’*  Id.  de  Morbis. 
Ld\  2 jjilfo  Cullen, 

“  The 
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The  moft  probable  opinion/5  (fays  a  very  Ingeni¬ 
ous  and  refpedtable  author)^  u  hitherto  advanced,  con¬ 
cerning  the  formation  of  pus  is,  that  it  is  always  pro¬ 
duced  by  a  certain  degree  of  fermentation  in  the  fer¬ 
rous  part  of  the  blood,  after  its  fecretion  into  the  ca¬ 
vities  of  ulcers  and  abfcefles.”  This  opinion  Hands 
fupported  by  the  moft  refpedtable  authorities,  'f* * * §  but 
is  not  free  from  difficulties.  Serous  effuflons  made 
from  a  furface,  that  is  not  in  a  Hate  of  inflammation, 
will  remain  for  months  unchanged,  and  never  a  Hu  me 
the  appearance  of  pus.  J  More  or  lefs  of  inflamma¬ 
tion]]  feems  abfolutely  neceflary  to  its  formation.  It 
may  likewife  be  obferved,  that  the  nature  of  the  dif- 
charge  depends  greatly  upon  the  healthy,  or  morbid 
Hate  of  the  fore,  as  will  be  made  to  appear  in  its  place* 
Perhaps  then,  it  may  approach  nearer  the  truth  to 
fuppofe,  that  pus  is  a  fecretion  fui  generis,  from  the 
ruptured  veflels  of  a  cavity,  or  ulcerated  furface,  con- 
fequent  on  a  certain  degree  of  inflammation ;  pofleffing 
originally  the  moft  bland  and  falutary  qualities.  § 
Not  that  it  is  meant  to  be  underftood,  that  pus  is  fe¬ 
ll  2,  creted 


*  Mr,  Bell.  On  the  Theory  and  Management  of  Ulcer ^  &c» 
f  Dr,  George  Fordyce.  M 

%  The  water  in  hydrocephalus  internus,  afcites,  hydrocele, 
which  is  generally  coagulable. 

||  H  When  a  quantity  of  fluid  is  thrown  out  into  any  cavity^ 
(the  inflammation  continuing)  it  ferments,  and  is  converted  into 
pusW  Dr.  George  Fordyce. 

§  It  is  not  neceifary,  that  a  part  {hall .have  precifely  what  we 

'iinderiland  by  a  glandular  ftrusTure,  in  order  to  fecrete  fluids  for 
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ereted  in  the  form  under  which  it  appears,  but  If  is 
probable,  that  when  it  covers  the  furface  of  a  wound, 
under  the  appearance  of  an  adheflve  glairy  fluid,  the 
only  difference  between  this  and  white  pus  confifls  in 
the  quantity  of  Superfluous  water  :  when,  by  remain¬ 
ing  for  fome  time  upon  the  part,  the  thinner  fluid 
is  abforbed,  or  exhaled,  the  remaining  part  affumes 
opacity,  and  acquires  a  thicker  confidence;  **  lor  if 
wounds,  furnifhing  a  great  quantity  of  good  pus,  are 


particular  purpofes.  The  mucous  membrane,  which  lines  every 
cavity  expofed  to  the  a&ion  of  external  air,  fecretes  a  fluid  called 
mucus,  for  the  defence  of  that  part,  &c. — This,  in  a  healthy  date, 
is  mild  and  inodorous,  and  much  refembles  the  white  of  an  egg, 
being  perfectly  infipid  }  and  confequently,  can  be  little  more  than 
a  mucilage  and  water.  Whereas  ferum  contains  neutral  fairs  in 
abundance  ;  fuch  mucus  therefore  cannot  be  effufed  ferum.  If  it 
were  merely  ferum,  it  would  be  more  irritating  as  its  confiflency 
Increafed,  the  reverfe  of  which  is  the  cafe.  When  morbid  fecre- 
tion  takes  place,  as  in  catarrh,  gonorrhoea,  &c.  the  effects  of  the 
neutral  fairs  in  the  ferum  poured  out,  are  pretty  evident.  Now, 
thefe  difeafes  cannot  increafe  the  quantity  of  faline  matter,  confe- 
quently,  we  muft  feek  for  the  caufe  of  this  acrimony  in  the  dif¬ 
ferent  adtion  of  the  veflels. — Thefe  varioufly  excited,  by  externa! 
or  internal  flimuli,  to  irregularities  in  their  adtion,  may  like  wife 
sflifl:  us  in  our  inquiries  after  the  caufe  of  the  various  appearances 
and  qualities  of  pus,  and  of  the  difference  between  that  and  fuch 
morbid  fccretions  from  an  inflamed  furface,  as  aflume  a  purulent 
appearance. — With  regard  to  the  latter  diftindtion,  it  may  be  wor¬ 
thy  the  confideration  of  phyflologifls,  how  far  th £  Jtmple  bijfam- 
rnaiion  of  a  lurface,  may  polfibly  be  inadequate  to  the  produdtion 
or  true  pus  5  and  whether  an  crofion ,  or  lojs  cj*  fubjiancc^  may  not 
be  effential  to  that  particular  fecretion. 

#  S 1 2  jb u n  Pringle e  ( Appendix,) 
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examined  a  few  hours  after  being  dreffed,  no  fuch 
matter  as  pus  will  appear,  but  a  thin,  ill-looking 
fanies  is  fpread  over  the  furface.* — Indeed,  the  for¬ 
mation  of  true  pus,  and  the  putrefadlive  fermentation 
of  animal  fubflances,  bear  no  refemblance  to  each 
other,  fince  pure  pus  is  perfectly  inodorous,  whilft 
the  other  emits  a  volatile  alkali.  Nor  do  we  find, 
that  matter  difcharged  from  a  wound  bears  any  regu¬ 
lar  propotion  either  in  quantity,  or  quality,  to  the 
fuppofed  degree  of  fermentation.  If  we  only  attend 
to  the  different  afpedt  of  an  ulcer,  when  it  produces 
pus,  ichor,  or  fanies,  whether  we  reafon  analogically, 
or  from  evident  appearances,  the  idea  that  has  been 
thrown  out,  of  the  healthy  or  morbid  adtion  of  the  vef- 
feis,  as  the  moft  probable  caufe  of  this  difference, 
appears,  by  no  means,  to  be  an  unreafonable  conjec¬ 
ture.  In  fupport  of  this  theory,  however,  I  fhali 


*  From  hence,  a  fallacy  may  bedifcerned  in  the  ingenious  the* 
ory  of  the  late  Mr.  Frcke ,  though  it  is  a  much  more  rational  one 
than  that  of  conco&ion,  or  what  is  ufually  meant  by  fermentation. 
He  humoroufly  obferves,  if  it  can  be  (hewn,  that  any  part  of  the 
blood,  put  into  a  fand  heat,  and  digeded  there,  or  that  decoding 
it  ever  fo  long,  produces  any  thing  like  laudable  pus,  he  will  give 
up  his  theory,  viz.  that  pus  is  produced  by  defpumation,  or  agita¬ 
tion,  from  the  ferum  of  the  blood  palling  through  the  partially 
obdrudted  extremities  of  divided,  or  ruptured  veflels,.  which  like  a 
fponge,  redding  a  free  pafTage  to  the  globules  of  air  contained  in 
the  blood,  beats  up  the  ferum  in  its  paftage  into  a  froth,  juft  as 
foap  and  water  would  be  by  a  like  agitation,— Art  of  Heal** 

l  KG. 

f  See  Mr.  Bell’s  iaft  edition  of  his  Treatife  upon  Ulcers « 
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mention  one  fad  that  may  merit  fome  attention  ;  viz. 
that  not  only  by  medicines,  but  by  mere  external  ap¬ 
plications,  it  is  frequently  in  the  furgeon’s  power  to 
alter  both  the  appearance,  and  the  quantity  of  matter 
difcharged  from  a  fore,  as  every  man  of  any  experi¬ 
ence  muft  often  have  had  occafion  to  obferve. 

But,  the  idea  of  true  pus  being  a  diflolution  of  the 
mufcuiar  and  cellular  fubflance,  &c.  may,  in  another 
point  of  view,  feem  to  demand  a  little  farther  atten¬ 
tion.  In  fupport  of  this  opinion,  we  are  told,  that  in 
every  colledion  of  matter,  there  is  adually  very  con- 
fiderable  lofs  of  fubftance  in  the  part,  and  for  proof 
of  it  we  are  pointed  to  the  cavity  from  whence  the 
matter  has  flowed,  on  the  burfling,  or  opening  of  the 
abfcefs,  and  to  the  difappearance  of  the  cellular  and 
adipofe  membrane ;  the  greatefi:  part  of  which,  how¬ 
ever,  feems  only  to  be  condenfed.  To  examine  this 
point  a  little  more  narrowly,  let  us  take  a  view  of  it 
where  the  fad  ought  to  be  the  moll  evident,  as  in 
the  cafe  of  large  impoAhumations,  fuch  as  the  pfoas 
abfcefs ;  from  whence  a  pint,  or  more,  of  matter  has 
run  out  on  the  fpontaneous  giving  way,  or  artificial 
opening  of  the  integuments.  In  fuch  cales,  has  there 
been  a  deitrudion  of  mufcle,  veffels,  cellular  and 
adipofe  membrane,  equal  to  the  quantity  of  pus,  or 
the  cavity  that  is  formed  ?  What  !  a  pound  *  of  muf¬ 
cle  and  adipofe  membrane  deflroyed  ?  A  bulk. 


*  Experiments  on  living  animals  have  lately  been  made  to  fup« 
port  fuch  an  opinion. 


/ 


equal  to  a  pint,  or  more,  of  matter  ?~We  may,  in¬ 
deed,  find  the  mufcles  feparated  one  from  another, 
and  the  cellular  membrane  torn  away  by  the  weight 
of  the  fluid  ;  or  fometimes  a  mufcle  divided  longitu¬ 
dinally,  or  its  belly  eaten  through  ;  but  the  idea  of 
a  whole  pound  of  organized  parts  being  loft,  or  melted 
down  into  matter,  is  really  much  more  improbable 
than  any  thing  that  has  been  advanced  concerning 
the  formation  of  pus,  or  doctrine  of  the  abforption  of 
parts  into  the  Confiitution.  For  whatever  has  been 
laid  on  the  latter,  is  merely  to  account  for  a  lofs  of 
parts,  which  fometimes  actually  difappear  in  the  pro- 

cefs  of  ulceration  ;  but  the  former  opinion  fuppofes  a 

* 

quantity  of  parts  to  be  deflroyed,  (in  order  to  account 
for  exceflive  fuppuration)  where  there  is  no  fuch  ma- 
nifefl  difappearance.  Moreover,  in  large  collections  of 
matter,  there  is  not  only  a  prodigious  difeharge  on  the 
firfi  burfting  of  the  abfeefs,  but  it  often  continues  im¬ 
moderate  for  days,  and  even  for  months*  till  the  pati¬ 
ent  is  deflroyed  by  it :  yet  upon  opening  the  body, 
only  a  very  fmall  portion  of  mufcle  appears  to  be  lofl, 
and  there  is  little,  or  no  more  deficiency  of  adipofe 
membrane  in  the  part,  than  throughout  the  refi  of  the 
body ;  the  whole  of  which,  in  fuch  cafes,  is  exceedingly’ 
emaciated,  and  the  fat  fuppofed  to  have  been  abforb- 
ed.  To  fum  up  the  whole,  it  appears,  that  in  the  for¬ 
mer  inflance  of  the  fudden  fpreading  of  an  ulcer,  ^ 
the  difeharge  is,  by  no  means,  proportionate  to  the 
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great  lofs  of  parts ;  and  in  the  prefent,  there  is  not  % 
lofs  of  parts  proportionate  to  the  immoderate  dif* 
charge. 

But  it  is  faid  by  others,  that  there  is  not,  indeed, 
fo  great  a  diflfolution  of  folid  parts,  as  to  furnifh  the 
whole  of  thefe  purulent  matters,  but  fo  much  of 
them  is  melted  down  as  gives  tenacity  to  the  fluid ; 
and  is  an  eflential  ingredient  in  true  pus.*  Befides 
what  has  been  already  advanced  in  anfwer  to  this 
latter  affiertion,  it  may  be  obferved,  that  wherever 
there  is  an  evident  admixture  of  fat,  or  of  the  crafii- 
mentum  of  blood,  or  the  parts  are  in  a  lax  and 
Doughy  Date,  the  pus  is  never  good,  but  always  thin, 
difcoloured,  or  fetid.  ^Whereas,  when  the  furface  of 
an  ulcer  is  firm  and  florid,  without  the  leafi  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  melting  down  of  parts,  (as  it  is  called) 
there,  it  has  been  obferved,  the  pus  is  thick  and 
good  ;  there  only  is  it  album ,  lave  et  aquale . 

Moreover,  if  the  dilTolution  of  organized  parts, 
does  not  furnifh  a  very  confiderable  portion  of  the 
purulent  difeharge,  it  can  fupply  only  a  very  final  1 
part  of  it,  and  is  rather  an  accident,  in  particular 
infiances,  than  a  necefifary  ingredient  in  true  pus. 
This,  I  think,  may  be  fufficiently  manifefifrom  what 
has  been  faid  above  on  the  fiate  of  the  parts,  as  they 
appear  in  thofe  who  die  of  an  atrophy,  in  confequence 
of  very  large  incurable  abfeefies,  as  well  as  from  the 
foul  fiate  of  every  fore,  and  the  impurity  of  the  pus, 


*  Boerhaavs,  Mr.  Pott,  &c«, 
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whenever  there  is  an  admixture  of  fat,  or  of  the  craffi- 
nientum  of  the  blood.  And  if  fo  little  of  the  pus 
can  be  furnifhed  bv  the  diffolution  of  folid  parts, 
and  its  true  purulent  appearance  be  not  occafion- 
ed  thereby,  the  difficulty  is  not  removed,  and 
the  queftion  returns,  viz.  how  is  pus  formed  ? — a 
queflion  I  have  attempted  to  anfwer,  and  it  is 
hoped,  in  a  manner,  that  for  any  thing  that  has  yet 
been  advanced  to  the  contrary,  may  appear  more  fatis- 
factory  and  rational  than  any  other  account  that  has 
been  given  of  the  matter. 

§  When  the  conflitution  has,  at  a  certain  time  of 
life,  been  long  accuffomed  to  the  prefence  of  an  ulcer 
in  fome  part  of  the  body,  practitioners  have  been 
much  divided  about  the  propriety  of  attempting  a 
cure.  It  has  been  deemed  improper  to  heal  it,  with¬ 
out  fubflituting  a  drain  in  fome  convenient  part,  in 
its  flead.*  This  opinion  is  founded  partly  on  theory, 
partly  on  obfervation.  If  we  regard  old  ulcers  as 
drains,  or  outlets  for  vitiated  humors  the  evacu- 
ants  of  a  confiderable  quantity  of  fluids,  where  re¬ 
tention  muft  diforder,  or  overload  the  fyftem,  and 
induce  plethora,  J  &c.  fuch  ideas  mull  naturally  pro- 


*  See  Mr.  Bell,  On  Ulcers ,  who  thinks  I  flues  in  all  cafes  m- 
difpenfible  ;  of  which  fentiment  farther  notice  will  be  taken. 

f  A  mefure  qu’on  travaille  a  guerir  l’ulcere,  il  faut  avoir  foin 
'd’ouvrir  un  cautere  a  la  partie  qu’on  jugera  le  plus  convenable, 
pour  donner  aux  mauvaifes  humeurs  un  epanchoir  a  la  place  de 
celui  qu’on  va  boucher.  Trait  e  dcs  Ulceres% 

I  Mr.  Bell. 
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duce  a  doubt  of  the  expediency  of  effedhng  fo  im¬ 
portant  a  change  :  and  fads  are  not  wanting  to  prove 
that  difagreeable,  and  even  fatal  confequences,  have 
followed  the  drying  up  of  long  continued  ulcers,  and 
even  of  iflues.  But  though  the  fadts  cannot  be  de¬ 
nied,  the  explanation  given  of  them  may  be  called 
in  queflion.  ^  We  know,  that  in  many  cafes,  very 
fufpicious  a  priori,  ulcers  have  been  diied  up,  not 
only  without  bad  confequences,  but  where  very  con¬ 
siderable  advantages  have  enfued.  Whereas,  fatal 
accidents  have  fometimes  taken  place  after  the  cauti¬ 
ous  healing  of  more  recent  fores  in  apparently  good 
habits  of  body,  which  would  fcarcely  have  been 
attributed  to  fuch  cures  as  to  their  proper  caufe.— The 
pqfl  Hoc  and  propter  Hoc,  it  is  well  known,  require  a 
judicious  diicrimi nation. — -Where,  indeed,  there  has 
long  been  a  very  profufe  difcharge  of  matter,  a  cef- 
fation  of  the  accuflomed  evacuation  may  have  fome 
influence.  But  if  particular  cafes  are  excepted,  it  is 
more  than  probable,  that  the  effedt  of  ulcers  upon 
the  conditution,  is  not  to  be  imputed  to  the  Quantity  1 


*  Le  Dr an’s  Obfervations — Sharp’s  Surgery,  Introduction* 

■f  Ulcera  diuturna  et  inveterata  non  fine  periculo  curantur,  ni(i 
corpus  diligenter  purgetur,  et  vidtus  ratio  bona  obfervetur  ;  cujua 
rei  ex  em  plum  habet  Gal .  Fahriciusy  de  quodam  viro  qui  cun\ 
ulcus  inveteratum  in  crure  liniftro  ab  empirico  curatum, 

iuifTet,  poft  menies  aliquot  pleuritide  in  finiftro  latere  correptus* 
atque  inde  mortuus  eft,  et  morbo  durante  tali  a  expuit,  qualia  antea 
ex  ulcere  effluere  folebant. 

Sennertus,  Lib *  v.  P rognojli ca» 

much 


much  lefs  to  the  Quality  of  the  matter  difcharged  by 
them  ;  which  it  is  likely,  depend  on  the  flate  and 
adtion  of  the  veflels  of  the  part,  where,  at  leaf!,  there 
is  no  fpecific  contagion.  No  opinion  is  more  popu- 
lar  than  the  evidence  of  humors  in  the  blood  ;  and 
perhaps  very  few  opinions  have  lefs  foundation  in 
fadh  The  ferum  of  blood  may  differ  in  confidency, 
and  contain  more  or  lefs  faline  particles ;  the  red  glo¬ 
bules  may  exid  in  greater  or  fmaller  quantity  ;  the 
coagulating  lymph  may  vary  in  its  relative  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  watery  parts  of  the  blood — if  we  advance 
much  farther,  we  are  treading  merely  on  hypothetical 
ground. 

Nor  are  we  warranted  to  conclude  from  obfervation, 
that  Quantity  ought  to  influence  us  much  more  in 
the  healing  of  ulcers.  This  has,  indeed,  been  drongly 
afferted  by  many,  and  is  urged  by  Mr .  Bell  in  the  lad 
edition  of  his  Treatife  upon  Ulcers  ;  but  it  is  appre¬ 
hended,  without  any  appearance  of  argument — Let 
us  inquire  into  the  fadt— -Are  the  effedts  of  ulcers 
upon  the  conftitution,  by  any  means,  proportionate 
to  the  quantity  of  matter  difcharged  by  them  ?  Nay, 
do  they  not  more  commonly  take  place  in  people  of 
a  fpare  and  thin  habit,  and  thofe  of  a  lax  fibre,  rather 
than  in  the  athletic,  and  fuch  as  are  fubjedt  to  ple^ 
thora  ?  And  do  we  not  fee,  that  the  fpecies  of  ulcer, 
and  its  feat?  very  often  determine  its  harmlefs,  or 
mifcheivous  tendency  ?  Whatever  may  be  the  habit 
of  body,  were  we  always  to  form  our  prognoflic 
pf  the  termination  of  ulcers,  from  the  quantity  of 
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furface  they  occupy,  or  the  fluids  they  difcharge, 
every  day’s  experience  would  prove  the  fallacy  o{ 
foe h  an  indication.  Small  ulcers,  (unattended  with 
caries  of  the  bone)  may  bring  on  he&ical  fymptoms, 
and  the  amputation  of  the  whole  limb  fliall  fa'vc 
the  life,  and  reflore  the  health  of  the  patient. 

It  has  been  obferved  by  the  Editors  of  the  Critical 
Revieiv ,  in  their  remarks  upon  this  trad,  that  they 
have  feen  u  both  afthma  and  Palfy  repeatedly  brought 
on  and  cured,  by  healing  an  old  ulcer  and  again 
opening  it ;  nor  would  any  remedy  prevent  the  re¬ 
currence  of  thde  dangerous  dtforders  or  cure  tnens, 
without  refloring  the  ufual  difeharge ;  and  from  the 
very  fame  part.”-— I  feel  myfelf  indebted  to  every  rea¬ 
der  who  may  flate  objections  in  an  open  and  candid 
manner,  efpecially  when  they  relate  to  matters  of 
fact,  as  in  the  prefent  well-chofen  infra  nee.  But,  I 
imagine  it  cannot  be  a  prefumption  to  fuppofe,  that 
fucb  inftances  are  very  rare,  and  can  therefore  operate 
only  in  a  way  of  general  caution.  As  to  the  more 
common  evils  which  may  have  followed  the  healing 
up  of  fore  legs,  it  has  been  obferved,  that  they  cannot 
all  be  attributed  to  the  cure  of  the  ulcer,  though  it  is 
poffible  fome  of  them  may.  But  this,  is  has  been 
laid,  is  an  effed,  by  no  means,  peculiar  to  the  cure  of 
fore  legs ;  and  I  am  certain,  for  I  fpeak  from  experi¬ 
ence,  is  feldom  owing  to  the  cure ,  but  to  the  improper 
'manner  in  which  the  healing  has  been  accomplifhed ; 
whereby  the  veffels  of  the  part  are  left  under  a  certain 
di tempered  flate  and  morbid  adion,  which  termi> 
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nates  either  in  a  new  ulcer,  or  irritates  the  fyftem  : 
effedts  that  can  very  rarely  follow  a  proper  digeftioa 
and  due  cure  of  the  fore.  And  this  is  a  circum- 
ftance  of  fuch  importance  in  regard  to  fore  kgs,  that 
if  properly  attended  to  mull,  fooner  or  later,  induce 
lurgeons  to  adopt  the  plan  now,  upon  due  reftedlion 
and  experience,  again  commended  to  their  notice; 
and  will,  I  hope,  eventually  prove  a  lading  benefit  to 
fociety,  when  I  can  no 'longer  have  an  intereJf  in 
it. — -But  to  return  from  this  little  digreftion  :  it  is 
general  dodtrines  that  good  practitioners  will  have 
regard  to,  and  the  fafety  of  healing  old  ulcers  on  the 
legs,  is  mentioned  as  fuch;  and  as  a  general  dodtrine* 
1  may  venture  to  fupport  it  both  from  reafon  and 
experience.  Nor  do  objedtors,  I  imagine,  defgn  to 
prohibit  the  cure  of  them  on  every  occafon,m  the  fear 
©fa  ft  hma,  palfy,  or  any  other  chronic  complaint.  Par- 
ticuiar  exceptions  there,  doubtlefs,  are  to  every  gene¬ 
ral  rule,  and  with  which  men  of  pradtice  are  very  well 
acquainted,  and  to  which  they  will  cautiouil y  attend  ; 
though  by  the  bye,  furgeons  are  continually  attempt¬ 
ing  the  cure  of  old  ulcers  on  the  legs  in  every  large 
hofpital,  juft;  as  readily  as  if  no  kind  of  bad  confe- 
quencewere  ever  to  be  apprehended;  and  when  they 
fail  of  fuccefs,  are  neverthelefs  in  no  fear  of  inducing 
an  afthma,  by  removing  the  falutary  ulcer,  at  the 
expence  of  the  limb.  As  to  the  peculiar  objedfioo 
to  healing  old  ulcers,  there  is  a  deal  of  fallacy  in  the 
circumftance  of  the  length  of  time  an  ulcer  may  hap¬ 
pen  to  have  fubfi fted,  and  particularly  with  regard  to 
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Door  people,  in  whom  it  often  becomes  ftaticmary1 
merely  from  their  neceffitous  fituation,  which  de¬ 
prives  them  of  the  beft  means  of  relief ;  to  which 
may  be  added,  their  not  being  in  a  capacity  of  corn-: 
plying  with  the  miftaken  notion  of  the  necefllty 
of  reft,*  which  has  proved  eventually  the  occafion  of 

more 


*  An  anonymous  writer,  who  lately  fuggefted  his  thoughts  on 
ulcerated  legs,  with  a  view  to  lead  furgeons  to  investigate  the  fub- 
jecft,  juftly  claims  from  his  candour  a  title  to  notice,  efpeciaily 
from  me,  for  the  polite  mention  made  of  the  plan  I  had  recom¬ 
mended,  which  was  then  but  juft  publiftied.  And  it  is  with  plea¬ 
sure  I  can  allure  this  gentleman,  that  the  treatment  of  fore  legs  is 
now  a  matter  taken  up  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  witlt 
a  fuccefs  that  has  ferved  amply  to  confirm  the  pra6tife  I  had  fug¬ 
gefted.  Every  frelh  inftance  has  demonftrated  the  propriety  of 
the  idea  I  threw  out,  as  to  the  occafion  of  the  difficulty  of  the  cure., 
and  the  means  of  removing  it,  as  well  as  of  the  futility  of  at¬ 
tempting  it  upon  the  lenient  plan,  which,  as  this  writer  obferves, 
either  fails  in  the  firft  inftance,  or  the  fore  often  breaks  out.  again*. 
In  farther  confirmation  of  this  fentiment,  I  would  remind  this 
candid  inquirer,  that  much  more  powerful  applications  than  yellow 
bafllicon  are  required  to  bring  ulcers  into  a  good  ftate,  which  once 
effected,  drefling  them  with  a  mild  digeftive  will  not  keep  them 
open,  (as  he  has  fuggefted,  in  cafes  where  he  apprehends  they 
ought  to  be  preferred  as  ilTues,)  unlefs  it  be  from  its  not  being 
fufficiently  aitive  ;  and  not  from  its  ftimulus.  Let  the  pea  be 
taken  out  of  an  iftue,  and  the  ulcer  drcffed  with  yellow  bafilicon  ; 
or  a  perpetual  Miller  be  treated  in  like  manner,  and  they  will  nei¬ 
ther  or  them  be  long  kept  open  ;  whereas,  common  blifters  are 
fometimes  difficult  to  be  healed ;  and  every  practitioner  muft  have 
known  them  continue  open  for  two  or  three  months,  in  fpight  of 
every  attempt  to  the  contrary,  efpeciaily  in  teething  children ; 
shough  here,  it  is  acknowledged,  the  evil  is  not  local*  This  wri- 
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more  amputations,  than  almoft  all  the  injuries  from 

violence  and  accident,  which  ufually  attend  the  lower 

claffes  of  mankind, 

§  The  ill-effe£ts  which  ulcers  have  upon  the  con- 
fiitution  depend,  it  has  been  faid,  on  the  circumftances 
and  (ituation  of  the  fore,  and  feem  to  arife  from  irritati¬ 
on,  and  the  confequent  general  (late  of  excitement  into 
which  the  fyftem  is  thrown.  When  the  difcha* *rge  is  very 
profufe,  inanition  is  produced ;  but  fimple  inanition, 
is  not  a  proximate  caufe  of  hedtic  fever,  nor  of  fymp- 
toms  of  irritation.  *  The  fyftem  being  kept  in  a  per¬ 
petual  flate  of  tenfion,  by  the  conftant  ftimulus  of  an 
ulcer,  and  nature  fruitlefsly  exhau  fling  herfelf  to  fub- 
due  an  obftinate  dileafe,  will  fufficientiy  account  for 
that  train  of  ill  fymptoms,  which  fometimes  accom- 


ter’s  idea  may,  however,  ferve  to  exemplify  what  pains  are  taken, 
upon  the  lenient  plan,  to  compel  ulcers  of  the  legs  to  dry  up, 
when  the  light  ilimulus  of  a  mild  digeftive  is  fuppofed  capable 
of  keeping  them  open. — We  cannot  therefore  infer,  from  fome 
complaints  fucceeding  to  cures  effected  in  the  ordinary  way,  that 
there  can  be  no  fafe  way  of  healing  old  ulcers  ;  nor  learn  from 
fuch  practice,  when,  or  by  what  means  they  may  be  falutary,  or 
injurious  to  the  habit. 

*  Wounds  of  the  tendons,  ligaments,  cartilages,  and  thec2vities 
of  joints,  are  more  liable  to  be  attended  with  fymptoms  of  irrita¬ 
tion,  than  the  inflammation  of  other  parts:  by  fuch  fymptoms 
therefore  are  meant,  great  depreffion  of  ftrength,  anxiety,  frequent 
refpiration,  quick  and  fmall  pulfe,  a  tendency  to  delirium,  or  fpaf- 
modic  affections  of  the  mufcles.  Thefe  fymptoms  do  not  indicate 
a  difeafe  of  the  general  fyflem,  but  depend  upon  the  prefence  of  an, 
irritating  caufe  ;  and  $dien  the  caufe  is  removed^  the  effstft  imme- 
diately  ceafes. 
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panics  ulceration.  •jf — But  though  dimuli,  in  certain 
habits,  and  under  certain  circumdances,  may  prove 
detrimental  to  health,  yet  in  many  indances,  we  find 
them  excellent  remedies*  The  good  effects  of  bliders 
and  caudics,  applied  near  the  feats  of  difeafes,  aie 
generally  known  ;  yet  we  do  not  fuppofe,  that  thw*c 
is  any  fpecific  virtue  in  canthandes,  neither  do  we 
regard  them  as  the  evacuants  of  vitiated  humors*  It 
is  a  fad  pretty  generally  admitted,  that  however  plen¬ 
tifully  a  bliftered  part  may  pour  out  its  ferum,  it  is 
often  more  advantageous  to  heal  the  fore,  and  apply  a 
frefh  dimulant,  than  to  keep  it  open  by  mild  digef- 
tives.  If  the  good  effeds  of  bliders,  therefore,  be  ad¬ 
mitted  upon  thefe  principles,  why  rejed  this  reafoning 
in  the  cafe  of  ulcers,  which  may  not  improperly  be 
termed  perpetual  bliders  or  iffues  ? 

The  effeds  of  ulcers  upon  the  conditution  in  gene¬ 
ral,  being  thus  hinted  at,  the  main  quedion  may  be 
refumed,  viz*  Is  it  always  proper  to  attempt  tne  cure 
of  ulcers  ?  Were  a  general  and  dired  anfwer  to 
be  offered,  it  might  be  given  in  the  affirmative. 
Should  a  cafe  occur  (which  is  not  improbable)  where 
upon  the  whole,  it  may  be  judged  a  lefs  evil  to  fuffer 
the  ulcer  to  remain,  than  to  attempt  its  cure;  yet  if  its 
extent  of  furface  be  very  condderable,  it  will  be  pru¬ 
dent  to  leflen  its  dimendons.  To  this  may  be  added,, 


f  Natura  enim,  Temper  folicita  eft  in  confervatione  individiu 
fui,  morbifque  fefe  opponit ;  fed  proutvaJida  aut  imbeeillis  fuerit, 
aut  vi&iix  evadit,  aut  fuccumbit.  Hildanus,  Obferv.  Chirurg* 
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that  as  the  feat  of  an  ulcer*  however  fmall,  may 
be  in  a  very  inconvenient  part  of  the  body,  a  larger 
ilTue  *  may,  in  many  cafes,  be  fubfiituted  in  its  (lead 
which  if  this  reafoning  be  valid,  will  much  oftener 
than  it  is  imagined,  have  the  fame  good  effedf. 
Whether,  therefore,  we  regard  the  operation  of  ulcers 
as  a  drain,  or  as  a  flimulus  to  the  fyltem,  there  can  fel- 
dom  be  any  reafonable  objection  againff  healing 
them. 

The  preceding  obfervations  are  natural,  they  are 
founded  on  faffs,  and  it  is  hoped,  they  will  fupport 
the  inference  intended  to  be  drawn  from  them.  Many 
of  them  almoft  infenfibly  occurred  to  the  author  in  the 
courfe  of  his  practice,  nor  did  he  difcern  half  their 
force,  till  repeated  experience  conftrained  him  to  at¬ 
tend  to  them,  and  forced  on  his  mind  fuch  reflections 
as  led  to  lupport  them.  Be  it  obferved,  however, 
once  for  all,  that  fuccefs  preceded  his  reafonings,  and 
though  he  ihould  have  failed  in  his  theory,  the  fads 
{land  unaltered,  and  every  man  will  find  himfelf  at 
liberty  to  prefer  his  own  illuftration  of  them.  He 
concludes  it,  indeed,  far  fafer,  even  indultrioufly  to 


*  In  all  thefe  cafes,  it  is  proper  to  purge  once  or  twice  a  week 
with  calomel,  if  the  patient  can  bear  it,  and  to  make  an  ifiue 
when  the  fore  is  almoil;  healed.  Sharp,  Introduction,  p,  40. 

t  Le  Dr  an.  Bell.  The  latter  has  fome  obfervations  tending 
Co  prove,  that  the  difcharge  from  a  common  ilfue  is  ufually  much 
greater  than  is  generally  imagined. 
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invent  a  fpecious  theory  in  fupport  of  experience,  than 
to  found  a  practice  on  mere  metaphvfical  reafonings, 
however  ingenious  they  may  feem.  If  he  has  erred, 
he  has  erred  on  the  fafe  fide,  and  again  cheerfully 
fubmits  both  his  principles  and  practice  to  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  others. 
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IN  the  treatment  of  ulcers  on  the  lower  extre¬ 
mities,  it  has  been  efieemed  of  the  utmoft 
importance,  to  confider  the  fore  in  a  peculiar 
connexion  with  the  general  health  of  the  patient. 
In  this  view,  it  has  been  judged  fufficient  to  bring 
fome  ulcers  into  an  eafy,  harmlefs  Hate  ;  whilft 
others,  from  their  long  continuance,  magnitude,  or 
advanced  age  of  the  patient,  have  been  thought 
incapable  of  cure.  But  where  none  of  thefe  im¬ 
pediments  may  occur,  furgeons,  neverthelefs,  differ 
very  much  about  the  molt  fafe  and  rational  means 
of  accomplifhing  it. 

Whether  there  be  many  ulcers  whofe  cure  may 
not  be  undertaken  with  the  greateft  fafety,  and 
probability  of  fuccefs,  I  {ball  not  difpute  again  in 
this  place ;  and  however  numerous  they  may  be, 
the  known  rules  of  art  are  fufficient  for  every  thing 
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that  feems  to  be  expeCted  from  it.  I  may,  however*, 
venture  to  add,  that  perhaps  nothing  will  contribute 
fo  much  to  the  cafe  of  the  patient,  as  the  bandage 
hereafter  to  be  mentioned,  drawn  moderately  tight. 
It  is  the  confeffedly  curable  ulcer  then,  that  will  be 
the  chief  fubjeCt  of  this  trad,  including,  however, 
many  of  thofe  found  in  that  dubious  it  ate  fome 
practitioners  have  imagined. 

To  pnrfue  this  intention  more  perfectly,  it 
will  be  neceffary  to  take  a  compreheniive  view  of 
the  ufual  modes  of  treatment  recommended,  to* 
gether  with  the  internal  remedies  on  which  fur- 
geons  have  at  different  periods  principally  relied. 
And  here  a  large  field  for  deputation  would  open, 
if  notice  were  taken  of  every  thing  that  has  been 
in  vogue,  or  has  had  fome  warm  advocates  even  from 
the  prefs.  But  I  fhali  only  glance  at  fuch  things  as 
have  not  been  generally  adopted,  and  fhali  chiefly 
confine  my  obfervations  to  thofe  in  great  credit 
among#  furgeons  of  reputation,  who  the  author  of 
this  little  eflay  wifhes  may  perufe  it  with  the  fame 
degree  of  candor,  that  he  has  meant  to  eXercife  of 
modefly  and  refpeCI,  in  the  liberty  he  has  taken  in 
differing  from  them  in  opinion.  He  cheerfully  ac¬ 
knowledges  the  fuperior  abilities  of  many  of  thofe 
who  may  be  his  readers,  as  well  as  their  more  exten- 
five  experience  in  the  general  practice  of  furgery — he 
thinks,  however,  he  has  fome  improvements  to  offer 
on  the  article  oi  ulcers,  though  there  are  fo  many 
others,  in  which  he  mould  think  it  fufficlently  ho¬ 
norable  to  lay,  I  pra9  fenuar ,  Jl  non  pajffibus  dqiiis. 
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It  may  be  proper  to  begin  with  the  internal 
remedies,  as  they  will  require  but  few  obfervations, 
and  will  ferve  to  unfold  the  nature  of  the  plan 
propofed  in  the  following  pages.  Amongft  remedies 
of  this  clafs,  the  Cicuta,  Solanum,  and  Nitre 
were  once  in  great  repute  with  fome  practitioners. 
Of  the  former,  which  has  been  tried  in  fo  many 
complaints,  little  more  need  be  faid  in  this  day, 
than  that  it  hath  failed  of  that  general  fuccefs  we 
were  once  made  to  expeCt,  in  any  of  thofe  for 
which  it  was  at  firft  fo  highly  recommended;  though 
it  is  well  known  there  are  others,  in  which  it  fre¬ 
quently  proves  a  molt  valuable  remedy.  In  the 
hands  of  judicious  phyficians,  and  particularly  thofe 
great  ornaments  to  the  profeffion,  Dr.  Warren ,  and 
the  late  Dr.  Fdthergill ,  many  levere  anomalous  com¬ 
plaints  have  been  immediately  relieved  by  it,  after 
having  withftood  every  rational  means  that  could  be 
thought  of  * — The  cicuta,  however,  is  no  fpecific  for 
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*  Of  this,  the  writer  of  thefe  pages  was,  perhaps,  one  of  the 
mod  fortunate  indances,  when  under  the  care  of  Dr.  YVarr en” 
for  a  molt  fevere  and  painful  affcflion  of  the  face.  The  cicuta 
alfo  proved  equally  fuccefsful  in  regard  to  Mrs*  Underwood,  when 
afdiffed  for  a  long  time,  with  %'iolent  pain  in  the  domach,  and 
for  which  Dr*  Warren  had  previoufly  directed  cordials,  bitters  and 
opium,  without  any  lading  advantage. — The  author  hopes  he  fhall 
not  offend  that  eminent  pra£fitioner,  by  taking  this  opportunity 
of  publicly  acknowledging,  the  very  great  obligations  he  has  been 
long  under  to  his  friendfhip  and  fervices ;  and  as,  by  no  means, 
the  lead  of  them,  that  he  has  been,  more  than  once,  the  kind 
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fore  legs,  and  though  it  may  have  its  ufe  as  an 
anodyne,  in  a  few  cafes  hereafter  to  be  mentioned, 
it  will  be  fufficient  to  obferve  here,  that  it  hath, 
perhaps,  done  lefs  for  thefe  than  for  any  ulceis, 
for  which  it  has  been  at  different  times  recom¬ 
mended. 

The  Sol  anum,  I  believe,  has  been  long  exploded, 
as  a  remedy  not  at  all  to  be  depended  upon,  and 
would  not  have  been  mentioned  here,  if  great  things 
had  not  once  been  laid  of  it.  It  appears,  however, 
to  have  had  its  ufe  in  fome  cafes,  which  I  was  witnefs 
to  many  years  ago,  when  houfe-furgeon  to  St.  George's 
hofpital,  but  it  is  certainly  much  too  powerful  and 
uncertain  a  remedy  for  general  ufe,  and  no  rule  has 
been  found  whereby  a  judgment  might  be  formed 
of  the  probability  of  its  fucceeding,  unlefs  it  may  be 
faid  in  cafes  attended  with  great  pain ;  and  herein  it 
is  not  only  far  lefs  certain  than  opium,  but  much 
inferior  to  the  cicuta.  It  may,  however,  be  admi- 
mflered  with  fafety  for  a  few  days,  and  will  often 
produce  a  florid  furface  on  an  ill-conditioned  fore. 

Nitre  was  a  few  years  ago  recommended  in  the 
cure  of  ulcers;*  and  having  been  long  regardful  of 


inftrument  of  prolonging  the  valuable  days  of  his  neareft  relative, 
and  choice!!  comfort  in  life.  The  cicuta  hath  likewife  been 
fometimes  efficacious  in  difeafes  of  the  moft  dangerous  nature,  and 
even  in  that  opprobrium  to  the  healing  art,  the  cancer,  when 
ieated  in  the  uterus.  Of  this,  the  writer  may  give  the  public  a 
fuller  account  in  fome  future  work,  if  the  remedy  fliould  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  as  fuccefsful  as  he  has  in  feveral  inftanccs  lately 
experienced  it. 

*  f^r*  Rowley,  On  Ulcer?  of  the  Legs* 
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every  thing  that  promifed  relief  in  thefe  complaints, 
I  was  readily  difpofed  to  attend  to  it.  After  a  fair 
and  repeated  trial  of  it,  I  can  venture  to  fay  only,  that 
it  is  likely  to  be  ufeful  upon  the  lenient  plan,  as  it 
certainly  eo-operates  with  the  intention  there  pur- 
fued,  of  reft,  evacuations,  &c.  by  its  known  quality 
of  leflening  fenfibility  in  the  nerves  of  the  ftomach 
and  the  general  fyftetn,  and  thus  making  the  fluids 
circulate  more  flowly  :  but  it  has  been  obferved,*  that 
the  cure  of  ulcers,  when  accompliflied  by  fuch  means, 
is  feldom  permanent.  Befides,  the  pofflbility  of 
fuch  a  medicine,  in  large  dofes  long  continued,  pro¬ 
ducing  fome  unpleafant  effects  in  certain  conftitutions, 
may  be  confldered  as  another  objection  to  its  general 
life.  It  is,  indeed,  a  well  known  and  powerful 
diuretic,  but  when  taken  in  the  large  dofes  preferibed, 
its  temporary  good  effects,  I  apprehend,  are  not  fo 
much  to  be  attributed  to  this  as  to  its  fedative  pow¬ 
ers.  In  more  moderate  dofes,  however,  it  may  be 
adminiftered  in  thofe  cafes,  wherein  the  above  re¬ 
medies  are  evidently  called  for,  as  will  be  noticed 
hereafter.  , 

Before  I  proceed  to  inquire  farther  into  the  life 
of  internal  remedies,  it  may  not  be  amifs  to  glance 
likewife  at  fome  external  modes  of  treatment  not 
generally  adopted,  which  might  not,  indeed,  be 
thought  worth  mentioning,  but  that  I  wifh  to  notice 
every  thing  that  has  been  reputedly  fuccefsful. 

One  of  thefe  confifts  of  frictions,  and  though  it 
may  be  accounted  in  fome  degree  empirical,  probably 


fome 


*  Vide  the  Introdu&iorw 
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fome  good  may  have  been  done  by  it.  And  it  fo  fa? 
coincides  with  the  prefent  plan,:  as  it  proves  a  ft i- 
rnulus,  Supplying  the  defeat  arifing  from  the  languid 
circulation  in  the  extremities.  It  will  thereby  li¬ 
berate  the  parts,  and  open  the  fine  veflels  termin¬ 
ating  on  the  Ikin  but  there  is  Something  fo  painful 
(as  1  am  told)  in  the  operation,  and  fo  inelegant  and 
inartificial  in  the  mode,  that  no  furgeon  will  pro¬ 
bably  ever  adopt  it. 

There  are  other  empirics  who  effectually  cure  ulcers 
of  the  legs  without  confinement,,  or  regulation  of 
diet,  fome  of  them,  with,  and  others  without  the  ufe 
of  tight  bandage ;  one  of  thefe  makes  free  ufe  of  the 
mercur.  corrofiv.  rub.  and  as  it  appears,  with  very 
good  fuccefs.  But  where  no  bandage  has  been  ap¬ 
plied,  the  ulcers  are  apt  to  break  out  again. 

Another  method  among  Inch  practitioners,  is  that 
of  bathing  the  limb  in  aftringent  liquors,  or  applying 
aftringent  lotions  or  dreffings.  And  indeed  fuch  a 
practice  in  fome  cafes,  with  certain  limitations  and 
additions,  feems  more  in  titled  to  attention,  than 
many  other  external  applications.;  though  it  is  ca¬ 
pable  of  doing  great  mifchief  in  the  hands  of  empirics. 
This  method,  however,  as  far  as.  I  have  been  able  to 
trace  it,  does  nothing  without  very  tight  bandage  or  reft. 

Befides  thefe  methods,  there  are  others  w;hiqh  have 
been  ufed  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom,  not 

Vw  —  - — -I-  n — nrm,!  ,,,  M  , |  ,  _  _  _  _  _ 

*  Defri&io  poteft  folvere,  ligare,  incarnate,  minuere  ;  dura  li« 
garet  rnollis  folvere  :  inulta  irmyaere:  moderata  craffefacere. 

Hippoc.  Offichu  Me  A. 

without 
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without  fome  fuccefs ;  but  fo  much  pains  has  been 
taken  to  conceal  them,  that  their  good  effects  are 
necefiarily  very  limited.  Amongd  thefe,  the  mod: 
remarkable  that  has  come  to  my  knowledge,  is  that 
long  pradifed  by  a  refpedable  gentleman  not  of  the 
profeflion ;  who  died  Toon  after  the  former  edition 
of  this  work  appeared.  He,  indeed,  ever  kept  his 
remedies  as  fecret  as  poflible  ;  but,  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
his  fuccefTor  in  this  branch  of  the  healing  art,  may  be 
prevailed  upon  to  ad  with  a  liberality  becoming  the 

now  to  take  notice  of  fuch  internal  reme¬ 
dies  as  have  been  in  more  general  ufe,  and  are  dill  in 
great  reputation  with  the  bed  praditioners  in  forgery. 
The  firdlfhall  mention  is  Mercury. — This  may, 
indeed,  be  ufed  with  great  advantage  in  many  cafes,* 
as  a  mod  powerful  deobdruent  and  dimulant.  But 
when  exhibited  freely,  fo  as  to  raife  a  faliva- 
tioxvf-  the  cafe  is  entirely  changed  ;  it  may,  indeed, 
from  the  vad  difcharge  it  occafions  by  the  various 
fecretions,  in  a  few  indances  carry  ofFfomething  that 
has  been  injurious  to  the  habit,  and  may  efpecially 
keep  it  from  the  wound,  and  from  counterading  the 
furgeon’s  defigns ;  but  it  is  very  probable,  it  ufually 
ads  far  more  powerfully  by  reducing  the  vis  vitas  for 
the  prefent,  and  thereby  coincides  with  the  inten¬ 
tions  of  red,  diet,  and  purgatives,  as  will  be  farther 
Ihewn  in  the  fequel  of  this  work.  And  every  candid 
praditioner  will  allow,  that  of  all  the  cafes  of  fore 


profeflion. 

I  proceed 


*  See  Falck  «n  Mercury. , 


■f  See  Sharp’s  Surgery. 
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legs  that  return  fo  frequently  to  the  hofpitals/ the 
greateft  number  is  from  thofe  who  were  cured  under 
a  courfe  of  mercury  ;  nor  is  it  even  probable*  that 
itrong  and  laborious  men,  whofe  fores  have  been 
healed  by  the  means  of  fo  debilitating  a  plan,  fhould 
continue  long  in  a  found  ftate,  when  they  return  to 
their  uiual  diet  and  exercife. 

Calomel  taken  inwardly,  and  in  fmall  dofes  as  an 
alterative,  though  it  lefs  powerfully  promotes  the  fe- 
cretions,  adts  neverthelefs  upon  the  fame  plan,  and 
being,  indeed,  ufually  joined  with  purgatives,  cannot 
fail  to  effedt  juft  as  much  as  other  medicines  of  this 
clals.  It  may  have  one  advantage  of  them,  however, 
by  acting  as  a  ftimulus  to  the  fyftem,  and  in  com¬ 
mon  with  other  mercurials  is  likely  to  be  ferviceabje 
where  the  habit  may  be  tainted  with  lues  venerea. 

Peruvian  Bark  is  directed  in  the  cure  of  ulcers 
of  the  legs,  as  it  is  alfo  of  many  other  fores,  and  is, 
doubtleis,  a  very  valuable  drug.  In  the  cafes  before 
us,  and  perhaps  in  all  others,  it  adts  as  a  tonic,  and 
as  fuch,  often  produces  wonderful  effedts ;  neither 
phyfician  nor  furgeon  would  willingly  pradtice  with¬ 
out  it :  but  in  the  prefent  inftance,  it  may  be  ob¬ 
jected  to,  in  many  cafes,  as  a  medicine  to  be  very 
long  continued,  at  leaft,  with  the  view  in  which  it  is 
iometimes  preferibed.  It  is  ufeful  only  where  nature 
is  languid,  and  her  powers  ftand  in  need  of  affiftance 
to  bring  an  ulcer  into  a  good  ftate;  it  may  then, 
in  geneial,  be  foon  difeontinued,  as  fhould  every 
other  means  ufed  under  the  idea  of  expediting  a 
cure.  It  may  be  doubted,  indeed,  if  it  ever  adts  as 
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an  aftringent  in  this  way,  but  if  it  does,  it  will  be 
often  injurious,  3S  will  be  farther  explained  in  its  place. 

After  what  has  been  faid,  little  need  to  be  ob- 
ferved  on  the  article  of  Purging,  unlefs  it  be  to 
make  an  apology  for  fo  egregious  a  deviation  from 
the  general,  and  mo  ft  antient  practice  and  this  I 
am  ready  to  do  both  on  the  prefect,  and  every  other 
occafion,  when  I  fhall  be  found  dithering  from  gen¬ 
tlemen  who  have  made  forgery  their  fcudy  and  prac¬ 
tice  much  longer,  and  to  more  advantage  than  I  have 
pretended  to. — But,  amicus  Plato ,  amicus  Socrates ,  fed 
magis  arnica  veritas . — To  yield  to  any  authority, 
would  here  be  criminal.  Fadts  mud,  and  will 
iland.^ — I  have  feen  the  practice  of  the  moil  eminent 
of  the  profeffion  both  here  and  in  Paris ,  and  have 
profited  from  it;  but  in  this  inflance,  at  leaf!,  ge¬ 
neral  prefers ption  has  failed,  and  every  man  knows 
how  tedious  is  the  cure,  and  how  frequent  the  relapfe 
of  fore  legs.  Nature  is  compelled  to  dry  up  the 
furface  of  the  ulcer,  by  the  improper  help  of  epu- 
lotics,  reft,  abftinence  and  phyfic,  rather  than  en¬ 
couraged  to  throw  off  by  the  fore,  whatever  is  offen- 
five,  to  fill  up  the  furface  with  found  flefh,  and  gra¬ 
dually  to  abate  the  difeharge,  only  in  proportion  as 
that  furface  diminifhes. — -This  is  the  work  of  na- 


*  See  Kippoc.  Lib.  de  Humor.  Turner,  Sharp,  and 
He  1  ster  on  Ulcers  of  the  Legs,  the  la  ft  of  whom  more  particularly 
advifes  frequent  purges  to  carry  off  the  foul  humours ;  forgetting 
that  a  continued  recourfe  to  them,  will  carry  off  the  good  as  well 
$5  the  bad. 
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tore. *N Ww  Mfo?  * — art  fhould  do  no  more 

than  affift  her  endeavours,  or  remove  the  obftacles  m 
her  way.— But  this  is,  to  anticipate  the  fubftanefc  of 
the  following  fheets ;  fuffice  it  to  fay  here,  that  what¬ 
ever  virtue  the  exhibition  of  purges  may  be  judged 
to  have  in  healing  of  ulcers,  the  frequent  ufe  of 
them  certainly  does  not  difpofe  them  to  remain  fo ; 
nay  on  the  other  hand,  I  venture  to  aflert,  that  the 
long  continued  ufe  of  them  is  needlefs,  and  even 
prejudicial,  in  the  cure  itfelf,  as  is  every  other  mean 
of  lowering  the  ftrength,  and  for  the  prefent  impair¬ 
ing  the  general  health  of  the  patient. 

Another  mean  in  great  repute,  both  with  Former 
and  modern  practitioners,  is  the  ufe  of  Alterative 
Medicines.— What  virtue  fome  drugs  may  poffiblv 
be  poffefied  of,  it  may  not  feem  very  model!  to  dis¬ 
pute,  but  this  I  may  venture  to  fay,  that  fome  me¬ 
dicines  have  obtained  very  fine  names,  which  it  is 
well  if  they  deferve.  That  there  are  fucb,  as  with 
very  little  or  no  fenhble  operation,  may  affift  the  vis 
niedicatrix  naturae  to  roajke  a  falutary  change  in  the 
fyftem,  will  not  be  doubted  by  men  of  experience ; 
though  there  are  certainly  very  few  medicines  that 
a'Cfc  fpedfically  on  any  difeafe,  or  induce  any  fuch 
change  in  the  blood,  as  the  term  feems  defigned  to 
imply.  There  are  cafes  and  conftitutions,  it  is  grant¬ 
ed,  that  require  medicines  to  affift  the  healing  of 
wounds,  but  in  fpecific  contagions  excepted,  we  have 
little  reafon  to  think,  there  are  any  deferving  the 


*  Hippoc.  Epidem ,  Lib .  vi,  §  5. 
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name  of  alteratives,  in  fuch  a  fenfe,  as  to  point 
them  out  as  adapted  to  the  ulcers  now  under  con- 
fideration,  or  that  do  any  thing  more  towards  the 
cure  of  them,  than  of  any  other  wound.  It  will  be 
fufficient  therefore,  the  general  health  be  attended 
to,  and  fuch  medicines  occafionally  directed,  as  are 
likely  to  promote  it,  (of  which  notice  will  prefently  be 
taken);  if  it  be  otherwife,  I  have  been  hitherto  for¬ 
tunate  in  not  having  found  the  necelfity  of  them, 
and  the  patient  feldom  cares  how  few  he  is  troubled 
with. 

The  reader’s  attention  is  drawn  next  to  the  Diet 
to  which  fuch  patients  ought  to  be  confined ;  and 
here  I  muft  again  exprefs  my  diffent  from  the  ge¬ 
neral  opinion,  which  I  would  not  do,  without  being 
thoroughly  fatisfied  of  the  fufficiency  of  the  grounds 
upon  which  I  advance  fo  very  an  uncommon  one. 
But  it  is  apprehended  to  be  a  matter  of  very  con- 
iiderable  importance. — The  diet  ought  not  to  be 
{lender,  unufually  low,  or  limited,  as  is  too  fre¬ 
quently  recommended,*  but  juft  that  which  the  per- 
fon  ought  to  ufe  in  a  good  ftate  of  health  ;  lower 
than  too  many  like  to  indulge  in,  and  rather  better 
than  fome  people  allow  themfelves ;  paying  due  at¬ 
tention  to  cuftom  and  habit,  which,  it  is  we}i  known, 
are  to  a  proverb  become  a  fecond  nature.  The 
fafety  and  advantage  of  fuch  a  diet  will  be  parti- 


*  Modicus  cibus  et  aqua  omnibus  ulceribus  conducunt.  Hip- 
foe.  De  Ulcer ihuu  See  alfo  He  is  ter,  Turner,  and  more 
modern  writers  on  this  fubjeer* 
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cularxzed  in  another  place,  at  prefent  I  fhall  confine 
inyfelf  to  what  is  judged  to  be  improper,  and  fhall 
therefore  briefly  point  out  the  difadvantages  of  an 
error  in  this  refpedt.  A  low,  and  very  limited  diet, 
by  its  efledts  in  weakening  the  conflitution,  together 
with  reft  and  purging,  tends  to  keep  up  that  indif- 
pofltion  to  heal,  conftantly  obferved  in  thefe  fores  ; 
and  thus  confpires  with  the  weaker  circulation,  in  the 
parts,  to  prevent  the  formation  of  good  and  laudable 
pus,  fo  neceflary  to  the  cleanflng  and  filling  up  of 
every  old  ulcer,  Befides,  cures  effected  under  fuch 
a  regimen  are  very  unlikely  to  ftand,  and  accord- 
ingly  very  rarely  continue  for  any  length  of  time. 
In  many  patients,  and  efpecially  the  heedlefs,  and 
often  abandoned  amongft  the  poor,  who  foon  return 
to  their  old  and  very  different  fly le  of  living,  the  yet 
tender  cicatrice  is  unable  to  with  ftand  this  new  im¬ 
petus  of  the  fluids,  the  confequence  of  which  muft 
he  plain  and  obvious,  without  adverting  to  other 
confederations.  Indeed,  too  applicable  to  this  and 
other  circumftances  of  difcipline,  in  the  management 
of  fore  legs,  is  that  univerfal  maxim,  omnis  fubila 
rmmutdtio  feriadofa ;  for  indeed  nature  is  abhorrent 
from  — In  fhort,  if  the  cure  of  very  bad  ulcers 
on  the  lower  extremities  is  defigned  to  be  lafting, 
there  muft  be  a  greater  conformity  in  the  non-naturals. 


eque  ex  multa  fame  nimia  fatietas  j  nequeex  mmia  fatietate 
iames  idonea  eft. — Item,  neque  ex  nimio  labore  fubitum  otium, 
fKque  ex  nimio  ono  fubitus  labor,  fine  gravi  noxa  eft. 

Celsus,  Li l .  /.  cop,  3. 
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as  they  are  called,  both  under,  and  after  the  cure, 
than  feems  to  have  been  agreeable  to  the  fentiment, 
or  practice  of  the  generality  of  furgeons  in  any  age. 

The  fuppofed  importance  and  neceflity  of  Rest^ 
and  an  horizontal  pofition  of  the  affected  limb,  has 
long  been  a  fine  qua  non  in  the  cure  of  large  and  old 
ulcers  on  the  legs,  both  among (l  the  ancients  and 
moderns,*  and  though  it  may  feem  bold,  yet  it  is 
the  leading  defign  of  this  publication  to  attempt  to 
let  it  a  fide,  at  lead,  to  propofe  a  method  of  cure 
without  it,  better,  more  rational,  and  lading.  And 
here  it  will,  doubtlefs,  be  fuppofed,  that  every  idea 
of  neceflity,  or  peculiar  indication  is  excluded,  fuch 
as  fever,  local  indammation,  &c.  which  certainly 
demand  a  temporary  confinement ;  and  that  the  ob¬ 
jection  is  limited  to  the  iimple  idea  of  red  of  the 
part,  in  order  to  facilitate,  or  perfect  the  cure.  Where¬ 
as,  the  frequency,  I  had  almod  faid  condancy,  with 
which  large  and  old  ulcers  on  the  legs  are  found  to 


*  Stare  autem  ulcer!  minime  conducit,  prseferdm  fi  quis  m 
crure  ulcus  babeat  $  irno  neque  ledere,  neque  ambulare.  Verum 
odutn  et  quies  maxime  conferunt.  Hippoc,  De  JJlceribuu 
See  alfo  Traite  dcs  Tumours  et  dcs  Ul ceres.  Paris ,  1759. 

“  I  injoin  reft,  with  a  due  pofidon  of  the  limb,  if  not  in  bed 
or  upon  a  couch,  lying  along  at  lead  upon  fome  chair  or  ftool, 
near  a  level  with  the  trunk  of  the  body.-*  Turner. 

“  Above  all  things  reft,  and  an  horizontal  pofition  ;  which  laft 
circumftance  is  of  fo  great  importance  to  the  cure  of  ulcers  on  the 
legs,  that  unlefs  the  patient  will  conform  to  it  ftri&ly,  the  lki*l 

of  the  furgeon  will  often  avail  nothing/5  Sharp’s  Surgery. 

( Introduction)  p,  38. 
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return,  is  greatly  owing  to  their  having  been  healed 
in  an  horizontal  poiition  of  the  limb* 

Haying  now  confidered  many,  and  perhaps  the 
chief  of  the  internal  means  in  general  life,  together 
with  the  poiition  of  the  afFedted  part,  and  the  diet 
of  the  patient,  I  fhall  proceed  to  make  fome  obfer- 
various  on  the  ordinary  topical  applications,  the  more 
immediate  province  of  forgery * 

And  the  fir  ft  thing  that  demands  a  particular  notice*, 
is  the  long  continued  ufe  of  Fomentations  and  VouU 
fices ,  which,  however  they  may  invigorate  and  warm 
at  the  in Hant,  tend  greatly  to  relax  the  open  mouths 
of  the  fine  veffels,  to  defiroy  the  tone  of  the  rnufcular 
fibres,  and  induce  a  flabbinefs  of  the  fkin  over  the 
whole  limb;*  thus  laying  an  additional  foundation 
for  ulcers,  healed  in  this  way,  to  break  out  again* 
The  ufe  of  them  likewife  generally  obliges  the  patient 
not  only  to  reft,  but  to  keep  in  his  bed,^  that  thd 
limb  may  be  preferved  confiantly  warm  ;  for  where 
this  is  not  attended  to,  little  good  can  reafonably  be 
.expedted,  fince  a  common  poultice,  foon  becoming 
cold,  is  likely,  in  many  cafes,  to  produce  more  harm 
than  advantage*  What  has  been  faid,  it  fhould  be 
obferved,  relates  to  their  long  continued  ufe  ;  an  oc- 
cafional  recourfe  to  them,  efpecially  in  the  com- 
mencement  of  the  cure,  and  in  fome  infiances  here- 
after  to  be  fpecified,  may  be  fometimes,  though  not 
very  frequently  necefiary. 


*  See  Bell,  Part  //.  §,2*  j  Id* 
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Without  examining  particularly  the  great  variety 
of  DreJJings  that  have  been  in  common  ufe,  it  will 
be  fufficient  in  this  place  to  fay,  that  mere  greafy  ap¬ 
plications  without  fome  warm  and  Simulating  addi¬ 
tion,  however  proper  and  ufeful  in  fimple  ulcers 
on  other  parts  of  the  body,  are  liable  to  the  fame 
objections,  and  therefore  not  adapted  to  old  fores  on 
the  legs.  For  though,  like  the  former,  they  may 
fometimes,  with  the  afftftance  of  reft  and  epulotics, 
bring  the  fkin  over  the  furface,  they  are  fure  to  leave 
the  difeafe  at  the  bottom. 

After  having  thus  ftated  fome  principal  objections 
againft  the  ordinary  praCtice,  I  am  happy  that  expe¬ 
rience  warrants  me  in  propoftng  a  plan  of  cure  more 
certain  and  agreeable,  as  well  as  more  durable  than 
any  hitherto  defcribed.  Indeed,  the  fuccefs  has  been 
abundantly  greater  than  was  at  ftrft  expeCted,  and  its 
ftmplicity  cannot  fail  of  recommending  it  in  prefer¬ 
ence  to  any  other,  if  it  were  poflefied  of  only  equal 
advantages.  But  to  fave  the  trouble  and  pain  of 
confinement  and  ftriCt  regimen,  almoft  without  the 
ufe  of  internal  remedies,  which  in  general  are  net 
very  much  relifhed  by  patients  of  any  clafs,  is  furely 
an  objeCt  highly  worthy  of  attention;  fo  that  very 
little  need  be  added,  if  the  rationality  and  fafety  of 
the  method  can  be  made  equally  clear  with  its  cer¬ 
tainty  and  cafe. 

In  the  treatment  of  ulcers,  two  things  are  prin¬ 
cipally  aimed  at,  by  whatever  means  we  may  defign 
their  accomplifhment ;  ftrft,  to  bring  the  fore  into 
a  good  condition  with  refpeCt  to  its  appearance. 
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its  difeharge,  and  the  fenfations  of  the  patient  5  and 
then  fecondly*  to  induce  its  furfaee  to  dry  up,  or 
form  a  cicatrice*  In  order  to  thefe,  in  the  cure  of 
every  deep  ulcer*  it  is  ne cellar y  that  its  bottom  fhould 
throw  up  healthy  granulations*  and  come  up  near* 
or  quite  to  the  level  of  the  furrounding  fkkq  unlefs 
the  ulcer  has  been  attended  with  great  1  o  1  s  of  iub- 
fiance*  or  caries  of  the  bone  ;  but  fuch  incarnation 
is  here  included  in  the  fifth  idea,  as  it  ufually 
takes  place  at  the  time,  or  very  foon  after  the 
fore  puts  on  a  healthy  appearance*  To  thefe  in- 
Mentions  a  third  may  be  added,  which  enters  pecu¬ 
liarly  into  this  plan,  which  is  to  heal  them  by 
fuch  means  as  fhall  be  moil  likely  to  prevent  a- 

1 

return  of  the  complaint. 

An  ulcer  is  here  fuppofed  to  be  unattended  with 
much  topical  inflammation,  or  uncommon  pain,  and 
without  any  febrile  diathefis  in  the  habit.  Here  the 
principal  intention  rs  to  procure,  and  keep  up  a  copi¬ 
ous  difeharge,  without  any  apprehenfion,  in  general* 
about  the  time  it  may  continue,  or  the  effects  it  may 
produce  ;  the  former  will  not  continue  long  after  the 
ulcer  is  become  dean,  the  latter,  (it  will  be  fhewn)  may 
be  regarded  as  the  very  object  in  purfuit ;  at  lea  ft,  the 
fame  means  that  have  produced  and  kept  up  a  copious 
difeharge,  will  cleanfe  the  foul  furfaee,  liberate  the 
veftels  rn  the  part,  and  occafion  a  good  appearance 
of  the  fore,  much  looner  than  any  thing  elfe,  and  can 
therefore  produce  no  manner  of  bad  eonfequence.* 

The 


*  <ri  1  (liould  be  unjnft  if  I  did  not  retfiark,  that  when  thefe  ter¬ 
rible  kofbuitic  ulcers  are  cured  by  this  method  (a  fuppurative  poul- 
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The  means  of  accomplifhing  thefe  intentions  may 
be  ranked  under  four  general  heads,  External  Appli¬ 
cations,  Bandage,  Exercife,  Diet  and  Medicines. 
Of  the  fir  ft  it  would  be  difficult  to  make  any  exaCf,  or 
regular  arrangement ;  but  it  may  be  faid  in  general, 
that  they  con  lift  of  digeftives,  deterflves,  efcharotics, 
and  a  certain  kind  of  aftringents. 

In  order  to  Late  the  advantages  which  it  has  been 
faid  may  be  expe&ed  from  this  plan,  it  will  be  ne- 
ceffary  to  examine  the  feveral  articles  juft  now  enu¬ 
merated,  and  to  obviate  the  objections  that  may  arife 
in  the  minds  even  of  eminent  practitioners,  againit 
fo  free  a  ufe  of  the  remedies  propofed  ;  efpecially  as 
fo  much  is  expeCted  from  them,  as  to  occafion  the 
difcarding  fo  many  other  means  which  cuftom  has 
ftamped  with  an  almoft  facred  authority. 

The  Digeftive  in  moft  cafes  cannot  be  too  ftrong, 
if  not  productive  of  that  kind  of  irritation,  which 
may  provoke  inflammation  in  the  neighbouring  parts; 
nor  is  that  much  to  be  apprehended,  for  it  is  remark- 


tice)  you  may  perceive  during  the  cure,  the  patients  countenances, 
which  were  generally  of  a  fquallid  hue  before,  to  be  clearing  up 
daily  by  the  difcharge  from  the  {ore,  till  they  come  to  a  perfectly 
healthy  appearance.  And  this  being  done  without  any  internal 
medicines,  I  lay  it  down  for  a  maxim  in  all  cafes,  that  it  is  better 
for  the  patient  to  difcharge  any  peccant  matter  externally  from 
the  part,  which  nature  laid  it  on,  than  to  retradt  it  into  the  blood, 
by  bleeding,  purges,  or  other  evacuations ;  for  by  this  means,  the 
matter  is  often  tranflated  to  the  lungs,  or  other  noble  part :  for  it 
is  a  well  known  maxim,  that  ah  extra  intus  redire ,  malum  cjl .,s> 
Freke’s  Art  o  f  Healing* 
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able,  that  very  irritating  applications  to  thefe  ulcers 
fcarce  ever  induce  it,  efpecially,  (however  incredible 
it  may  appear)  where  exercife  is  fieely  allowed  , 
which  by  its  tendency  to  promote  the  difcharge,  fo 
far  counteracts  inflammation. 

The  precife  form  of  fuch  digeftives,  it  would  be 
thought  trifling  to  infill  upon,  as  the  Pharmacopoeias 
of  London  and  Edinburgh  for  the  molt  part  contain  them, 
or  fuch  as  are  very  fimilar  to  them  ;  *  though  both 
pharmacopoeias  are  deficient  in  regard  to  a  fuitable 
digeflive  for  tendinous  parts.  In  other  refpects,  how¬ 
ever,  feme  one  of  the  more  arrive  among  thefe  pre¬ 
ferred  formulae,  will  in  a  very  few  days  produce  a 
fine  furface  on  an  old,  and  very  painful  fore,  and 
with  the  affifiance  of  exercife,  a  good  diet,  and  pro¬ 
per  roller,  will  in  a  variety  of  cafes,  and  without 
any  other  means,  effedt  a  fpeedy  and  lading  cure  ; 
though  the  patient  fhould  have  been  fubjedt  to  fore 
legs  for  a  number  of  years,  and  never  eafy  a  month 
together,  after  having  been  repeatedly  healed  in  the 
ordinary  way. 


*  It  may  be  ufeful,  however,  juft  to  fay,  that  the  Unguent. 
Eafil.  nigr.  of  the  London  Pharmacop.  as  a  digeflive  for  ulcers 
on  the  legs,  is  as  much  preferable  to  the  Bafil.  flav.  as  that 
would  be  to  the  Ung.  album.  And  I  mention  this-,  and  have  alfo, 
in  the  preterit  edition,  taken  notice  of  other  applications  I  have 
found  ufeful,  in  eonfequence  of  being  informed,  that  gentlemen 
who  have  adopted  the  plan,  and  with  very  good  fuccefs,  have 
been  at  great  pains  in  making  experiments  in  regard  to  topicals, 
before  they  could  be  fatisfied  what  might  belt  correfpond  with  the 
hints  I  had  formerly  given* 

*  23 
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I  can  forefee  no  formal  objection  to  be  made 
againd  any  of  thefe  digedive,  or  deterfive  ointments. 
Such  made  of  the  warmer  gums,  balfams  and  oils, 
have  always  been  in  ufe  among  furgeons ;  and  if  I 
have  intimated,  as  I  mean  to  do,  that  they  cannot  be 
too  powerful  (if  calculated  to  promote  digedion,  and 
induce  firm  and  florid  granulations),  and  that  they 
ought  to  be  longer  continued  than  is  commonly 
done,  it  is  on  account  of  the  more  inert  date,  and 
weaker  circulation  obferved  in  thefe  parts,  and  their 
difpofition  to  break  out  again  into  a  fore,  if  preci¬ 
pitately  healed.  It  is  to  prevent  this,*  that  the 
difcharge  is  directed  to  be  kept  up  as  long  as 
nature  fhall  be  difpofed  to  it,  indead  of  having  early 
recourfe  to  drying,  or  healing  applications,  as  they 
are  called,  in  order  to  haden  the  cure  ;  and  for  which, 
in  the  greated  number  of  cafes,  there  will  be  found 
little  occafion  on  this  plan. 

But  to  pafs  on  to  things  more  liable  to  objection, 
fuch  as  very  dimulating,  and  corrofive  applications. 
Here,  I  wifh  fird  of  all  to  obviate  in  part  the  force 
of  a  principal  objection,  that  they  occafion  pain, 
(which,  however,  they  often  remove,)*  by  obferving, 
that  fuch  applications  are  to  be  ufed  only  now  and 
then  ;  and  I  can  albert,  that  although  they  are  to  be 
applied  in  confiderable  quantity,  they  will  not  excite 
half  fo  much  pain  as  might  be  apprehended  ;  as 


*  See  Wiseman,  On  Ulcers  with  Pain,  Chap,  iv.  Ohferv .  2. 
IBook,  iu 
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they  are  ufed  chiefly  to  fores  in  a  certain  ft  ate,  which 
will  very  well  endure  them,  and  are  rendered  very 
tolerable  at  the  word,  by  means  of  that  exercife  fo 
continually  inculcated.  For  I  am  conftantly  told  by 
patients  to  whom  they  have  been  the  moft  freely 
ufed,  that  walking  always  mitigates  the  pain,  which 
accordingly  is  fevered  in  bed,  at  whatever  time  of 
the  day  they  have  been  applied.  Nor  ought  I  to  omit 
aderting,  that  filling  a  fore  with  mercur.  corrof. 
ruber,  affords  very  little  more  pain,  than  mode¬ 
rately  fprinklingit  on  the  part ;  beddes  which,  we  are 
to’  confider  that  one  drefling  in  this  manner  fre¬ 
quently  fuperfedes  the  neceflity  of  many  repetitions  of 
it,  in  a  more  moderate  way. 

Another  objection  may  arife  from  the  ftimulus, 
fuch  applications  will  occafion,  endangering  inflam¬ 
mation,  and  rendering  an  ill-conditioned  fore  dill 
more  obdinate,  by  producing  a  fliarp  and  ichorous 
difcharge  more  abundantly  corrodve.  This  is  cer¬ 
tainly  true  in  a  few  cafes,  of  which  I  fhall  fpeak  in 
their  proper  place,  but  in  a  general  way,  fadts  prove 
diredlly  the  contrary ;  fores  on  the  legs  require 
a  ftimulus,  *  and  it  has  been  faid,  are  not  eafily 
provoked  to  inflammation.  I  have  applied  the 
red  precipitate  to  fores  exquifitely  tender  and  painful, 
difcharging  nothing  but  a  thin  ichor,  which  has  co¬ 
vered  the  furrounding  fkin  with  heated  pimples,  and 

*  Wiseman  obferves,  that  1 4  applications  to  thefe  ulcers  ought 
to  have  a  temperate  heat  ;  and  whatever  obje&ions**  (fays  he) 
li  may  be  made  againft  even  caudic  applications,  where  milder 
opes  take  no  place,  we  proceed  to  the  ftronger.” 

fmall 
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Cm  all  ulcers,  and  that  after  trying  lenient  applications 
to  no  purpofe;  the  precipitate  has  immediately  chan¬ 
ged  the  appearance  and  dilcharge  of  the  fores,  the 
furrounding  fldn  has  loft  its  unpleafant  afpedt,  the 
pain  has  been  removed,  and  the  ulcer,  when  fmall, 
been  nearly  filled  up  in  a  few  days. 

Befides  objections  taken  from  the  pain,  and  other 
cffedts  of  fuch  evident  ftimuli,  it  may  be  farther  re¬ 
marked  againft  the  quantity  and  manner,  in  which 
fuch  applications  are  ufed,  as  well  as  the  intention 
jtfelf,  that  large  fur  faces,  being  thus  repeatedly  and 
rudely  deftroyed,  and  even  deep  Houghs  produced 
in  fome  of  them,  is  a  very  inelegant  mode  of  drefting 
an  ulcer,  and  has  more  appearance  of  the  farrier, 
than  the  furgeon.  I  flrall  not  on  this  occafion  ftay 
to  compare  it  with  the  acftual  cautery,  very  frequent¬ 
ly  in  the  hands  of  the  former,  and  not  altogether  laid 
afide  by  the  latter,  but  refting  fatisfied  with  the  evi¬ 
dent  advantages  armngfrom  the  means  recommended, 
niuft  urge  the  neceftity  of  maintaing,  in  many  cafes, 
a  new  furface  ;  without  which,  though  the  ulcer  may 
fometimes  heal  up,  under  ftridt  regimen  and  reft,  it 
will  moft  probably  break  out  again  when  the  patient 
returns  to  his  ufual  diet  and  exercife,, 

Befide  the  arguments  that  have  been  offered  in  de¬ 
fence  of  fuch  applications  as  create  a  more  than  ordi¬ 
nary  irritation,  or  leem  difpofed  to  increafe  pain  in 
the  ulcer,  there  are  not  wanting  obvious  fadts  to  fup- 
port  them;  it  being  univerfally  acknowledged  there 
are  many  cafes,  even  where  a  kind  of  fpurious  in- 

P  4  flam  m  at  ion 
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flamroation*  attends,  in  which  they  prove  more 
fpeedily  ufeful  than  any  other  applications.  I  might 
particularly  inftance  the  imall  ulcers  on  the  gums, 
and  infide  of  the  lips,  laid  to  arife  from  an  affe&ion 
of  the  ffomach,  which  are  generally  cured  in  a 
few  days,  by  a  little  burnt  allum,  a  flight  touch  with 
the  lunar  cauhic,  or  a  drop  of  fpirit  of  fea-falt. 
Whereas,  holding  warm  milk,  or  any  other  lenitive, 
for  a  much  longer  rime  in  the  mouth,  and  frequently 
repeated,  though  foft  and  pleafant  to  their  tender  fur- 

face,  offended  even  with  the  ffroke  of  the  tongue, 
would  have  little  or  no  tendency  to  heal  them.  So 
alfo  the  true  fcurvy  on  thefe  parts,  will  bear,  by  de¬ 
grees,  the  undiluted  fpirit  of  falv’p  and  is  cured  by 
it,  when  bland  applications  would  increafe  the 
complaint.  It  is  alfo  well  known,  that  fome  fmall 
ulcers  upon  other  parts  of  the  body,  (and  even 
affections  of  the  eye-lids)  which  are  apt  to  furnifh 


*  I  have  made  ufe  of  this  term  from  a  conviction,  that  there  are 
frequent  appearances  of  inflammation,  as  to  colour  and  heat,  where 
the  action  at  the  parts  affeCted  is  very  diflimular  to  that  always  met 
with  in  true  inflammation.  Of  this  fpurious  kind  may  be  ranked 
Eiyfipelas,  the  treatment  of  which,  it  is  well  known,  ought  to  be 
materially  different  from  that  of  the  true  phlegmon— But  the 
fubject  is  not  proper  for  farther  difcufflpn  in  this  place,  and  would 
lead  me  too  far  ;  though  it  may  be  neeeflary  the  reader  fhould 
keep  the  diflin£tion  in  view,  in  regard  to  various  paflages,  as  well 
as  the  pradice  frequently  inculcated,  in  the  following  pages. 

t  S£e  Van  Swieten’s  Comment ,  on  Boer^aave,  andLiNi>, 
On  the  Scurvy. 
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an  aim  oft  cauftic  difcharge,  and  are  therefore  intole¬ 
rably,  painful,  and  difficult  of  cure  under  lenient  appli¬ 
cations,  are  frequently  dried  up  in  a  very  fhort  time, 
by  a  few  flight  touches  of  the  lunar  cauftic  ;  which 
by  deftroying  fome  little  inflamed  gland,  removes 
the  fource  of  the  evil  at  once. 

In  regard  to  the  bracing,  or  aftringent  applications 
I  have  mentioned,  the  propriety  of  them  will  appear 
beft  in  their  proper  place.  It  will  only  be  neceflary 
at  prefent  to  remark,  that  thefe  aftringents  are  dif¬ 
ferent  from  thofe  in  common  ufe,  both  becaufe  they 
do  not  leave  a  drynefs  on  the  fkin,  and  becaufe  they 
are  of  a  very  deterftve  nature  ;  neither  are  they  made 
of  fuch  a  ftrength  as  to  fupprefs  the  difcharge,  but 
rather  to  brace  the  furface  of  fome  particular  ulcers : 
beiides,  the  ufe  of  them  is  not  conftant,  and  is  feldom 
lone  continued. 

o 

I  come  next  to  the  fubjed  of  Bandage. — It  may 
be  an  empirical,  but  is  no  bad  argument,  when  the 
integrity  and  common  fenfe  of  the  fpeaker  are  not 
fufpeded,  to  fay,  that  fads  are  ftronger  than  rea- 
foning ;  they  are  ftubborn  things  even  to  a  proverb, 
and  they  fpeak  in  favour  of  very  tight  bandage.  I 
have  applied  it  to  the  corpulent,  heavy  and  inadive, 
to  the  young  of  an  inflammatory  habit,  to  the  aged, 
to  the  pale  and  leucophlegmatic,  nor  have  ever  re¬ 
pented  the  ufe  of  it  when  accompanied  with  exercife; 
which  every  one  will  fee,  has  fome  tendency  to  coun- 
terad  the  poffible  ill  effeds  of  fuch  applications  to 
the  extremities.  It  is  true,  we  have  known  tight 
rolling  and  the  laced-ftocking  prove  hurtful  to  fome 

people. 
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people,  when  applied  to  large,  hard  fwellings  ot  the 
leg  with  varicofe  veins,  and  have  been  repeatedly  fol¬ 
lowed  by  fuch  complaints  of  the  flomach,  as  have 
made  it  neceffary  to  lay  them  aiide,  though  the  limb 
has  been  greatly  benefited  by  their  life,  But  this 
difadvantage  does  not  always  take  place  even  in  thefe 
cafes,  and  the  objection  is  greatly,  if  not  totally  re¬ 
moved,  as  I  have  had  the  cleared;  proofs,  when  there 
is  a  fore  on  the  leg;  the  difcharge  from  which,  cannot 
but  tend  to  obviate  all  the  apprehended  ili-confe- 
quences  and  whilft  that  is,  on  this  plan,  encou¬ 


raged 


*  See  Wisem AM.’s  Surgery,  Book  ii.  Chap .  4,  Obferv .  1. 

Although  for  very  obvious  reafons,  f  I  have  been  unwilling  to 
adduce  any  cafes  of  my  own,  in  fupport  of  my  opinion,  yet  I  am 
inclined  to  think  the  following  is  fo  fully  in  point,  in  regard  to  the 
difference  made  by  the  prefence  of  a  fore,  where  tight  bandage  is 
ufed  in  difeafed  and  difordered  limbs,  as  well  as  refpedling  the  fafety 
of  healing  up  fome  ulcers  in  very  fufpicio-us  habits  of  body,  that  I 
have  been  prevailed  upon,  in  this  inftance,  to  wave  my  prejudices 
again  ft  introducing  cafes  on  difputable  points.  To  avoid  breaking 
m  upon  the  lubjedi,  however,  I  have  thrown  it  into  a  note,  that  the 
reader  may  pafs  it  over  if  he  pleafes. — A  young  woman,  whofe  mo¬ 
ther  had  been  affli&ed  with  a  painful  tumor  and  hardnefs  of  the 
leg,  a  feirrhus  in  the  bread,  and  afterwards  died  of  a  cancer  in  her 
mouth  ;  had  herfelf  a  fimilar  complaint  or  the  leg  from  the  age  of 
eight  years.  On  the  firft  appearance  of  the  menfes,  this  became 
more  painful  and  enlarged,  and  foon  after,  confined  her  for  fome 
time  to  her  bed  ;  it  was  then  fomented  and  poulticed,  and  fhe  was 
let  blood  and  purged,  which  took  off  the  inflammation,  but  the 


t  Aut  fa  mam  ftquere,  aut  fib'  cc 


or 
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raged  by  digeftives  and  exercife,  it  will  abate  only  in 
proportion  as  the  ulcer  diminifhes  in  fize  ;  which;,  as 
will  be  ihewn  prefently,  is  permitted,  rather  than 
compelled  to  dry  up. 

Beiides 


hardnefs  and  tumour  remained  as  before.  A  linen  roller,  and  af¬ 
terwards  a  laced-ftocking  were  applied,  which  kept  it  eafy  for 
three  or  four  weeks,  but  her  ftomach  being  aftedled,  fhe  was 
obliged  to  lay  them  abide.  In  a  fbort  time,  the  leg  became  pain¬ 
ful  again,  but  did  not  infl  -  me  for  fome  years ;  when  fhe  was  again 
confined,  and  treated  as  before,  but  never  got  rid  of  the  hardnefs 
and  fwelling,  nor  was  ever  long  together  perfectly  free  from  the 
pain. — She  was  always  eafier  after  the  flow  of  the  menfes,  and  in 
moft  pain  about  the  return  of  that  period. 

At  the  age  of  two  and  twenty  fhe  married,  and  foon  becoming 
pregnant,  her  flomach  was  much  indifpofed,  and  fhe  buffered  in  that 
way  for  feveral  weeks.  During  this  time,  her  leg  became  abun¬ 
dantly  better,  the  hardnefs  and  tumor  abated,  and  fhe  could  bear  to 
prefs,  and  beat  it  with  her  hand,  in  a  way  fhe  had  never  before 
dared  to  attempt.  About  the  end  of  the  fourth  month  of  geftation, 
her  ftomach  complaints  considerably  abated,  aud  her  leg  became 
inftantly  painful;  and  in  two  days  was  very  hard  and  enlarged,  was 
conflderably  inflamed,  and  had  a  little  cozing  from  under  the  ikin. 
At  this  time  I  was  confulted,  and  was  informed  that  her  fttuation 
in  life  would  not  allow  her  to  reft,  or  keep  the  leg  long  together 
ill  a  horizontal  pofition. 

Upon  conildering  the  whole  of  her  cafe,  it  appeared  very  pru¬ 
dent  to  prevent  complete  ulceration,  but  (as  fhe  could  not  keep 
the  part  fupported)  I  was  fearful  I  could  not  prevent  it ;  though 
had  her  habit  of  body  been  different,  I  fhould  have  had  no  fears 
.about  treating  the  fore  like  other  inflamed  ulcers  on  the  leg,  when¬ 
ever  the  Ikin  fhould  compleatly  give  way.  I  therefore  did  what  I 
could  to  prevent  the  farther  cracking  of  the  fkin  ;  but  without 
abfolute  reft,  this  was  fcarcely  to  be  expe&ed,  nor  is  it  certain, 
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Befides  thefe  things,  the  kind  of  roller  is  to  be  con- 
fidered,  which  ought  to  be  made  of  the  thinned:  JVelch 
flannel,  not  thicker  than  coarfe  linen,  with  advantages 
no  linen  can  have;  it  not  only  being  fofter,  fitting 

eafier. 


even  that  could  have  prevented  it.  It  accordingly  gradually  be¬ 
came  fore,  and  was  painful  to  the  higheft  degree,  fo  that  fhe 
often  fat  fcreaming  out  aloud  for  hours  together,  unable  to  put 
her  foot  to  the  ground,  though  the  foot  was  dreiTed  only  with 
ceratum  alb.  or  a  faturnine  cerate,  and  fometimes  with  different 
kinds  of  poultices ;  and  fhe  kept  the  limb  as  quiet  as  her  lunation 
would  allow  of. 

Not  knowing  what  to  do  better,  I  determined  to  try  my  own 
method,  being  fatisfied  that  tumid  legs  will  often  bear  rolling 
when  affedfed  with  ulcers,  though  they  would  never  endure  it  be¬ 
fore.  I  dreffed  it  with  a  powerful  digeflive,  and  rolled  it  up  mo¬ 
derately  tight,  though  it  was  fvvelled  to  a  greater  fize  than  any 
leg  I  ever  faw  ;  notwithllanding  it  had,  forfome  time,  been  refled 
great  part  of  the  day  on  a  chair.  It  had  broken  into  a  fmall, 
foul  fore,  of  an  irregular  fhape,  without  the  lead  appearance  of 
Ted  flefh,  and  the  fcin  was  difcoloured  half  round  the  leg,  which 
was  exceedingly  varicofe  ;  .it  difcharged  a  fcalding  ichor,  that  de- 
ifroyed  the  fkin  wherever  it  ran,  increafmg  the  fize  ©f  the  fore , 
and  was  getting  daily  more  painful. 

Having  dreffed  it  as  above-mentioned,  fire  was  now  permitted 
and  encouraged  to  walk,  and  became  eafier  from  the  hour  the 
roller  was  applied,  which  continued  to  agree  perfectly  well.  The 
leg  remained  pretty  eafy  throughout  the  cure,  except  for  fome  time 
after  it  was  dreffed,  when  (harper  applications  had  been  ufed,  but 
continued  to  ipread  till  the  ulcer  became  clean,  and  a  copious  dif- 
charge  was  produced  ;  which  did  not  exceed  ftven  or  eight  days 
at  the  mofl.  After  this,  it  was  no  longer  painful,  difcharged 
laudable  pus,  and  in  about  a  fortnight’s  time,  began  to  heal  very 
kindly,  and  continued  to  do  fo  till  it  was  perfe&ly  well. 
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eafier,  and  making  no  plaits  on  the  fkin3  but  is'elaftic 
to  a  very  confiderable  degree.  This  is  greatly  increafed 
by  its  being  torn  acrofs3  and  fewed  together  ieivage- 
vvife3  (the  hard  felvage-thread  being  fir-ft  cut  off) 

whereby 


Like  many  other  ulcers,  when  the  patient  is  permitted  to  walk, 
it  was  always  moil  painful  in  the  night,  for  which  reafon,  Hie  was 
obliged  to  take  occadonally  half  a  grain,  or  a  grain  of  extract  urn 
thebaicum  at  going  to  red  ;  which  was  fufficient  to  quiet  the  pain, 
and  feemed  to  produce  a  very  good  effect  on  the  fore.  At  the 
time  this  was  the  mod  painful,  (lie  was  not  only  permitted,  bu£ 
compelled  to  walk  out,  and  always  came  home  eafier,  though  die 
often  walked  farther  than  die  had  been  able  to  do  at  a  time  for  a 
number  of  years ;  yet  the  leg  never  dwelled,  but  evidently  grew 
fofter  by  the  exercife.  In  this  cafe,  as  well  as  in  a  variety  of 
others  I  may  afterwards  fpecify,  the  application  of  precipitate, 
though  it  fometimes  gave  great  pain  for  an  hour  or  two,  proved 
an  occadon  of  fpeedier  eafe  on  the  whole,  as  it  deftroyed  the  foul 
furface,  produced  a  laudable  difcharge,  and  brought  the  fore  into 
a  dedrable  date  much  leaner  than  it  could  otherwife  have  been. 
When  this  application  was  made  ufe  of,  the  ulcer  difeharged  a 
caudic  fanies,  that  corroded  wherever  it  ran,  and  the  furface  was 
fo  fenfible,  that  the  patient  could  not  endure  the  flighted  touch 
of  an  armed  probe,  to  wipe  off  the  matter.  It  was  only  a  few 
weeks  in  getting  well,  the  hardnefs  and  tumor  of  the  limb  lub- 
fiding  as  loon  as  a  copious  fuppuration  took  place;  and  before  the 
ulcer  was  healed,  the  leg  was,  I  believe,  quite  as  fmali  as  the 
other,  and  has  continued  fo  ever  lince,  though  there  was  no  re¬ 
markable  return  of  the  deknefs,  and  Ihe  has  now  lain-in  above  a 
twelve-month.  Neither  did  gedation  afford  any  impediment  to 
the  cure,  nor  have  I  in  all  the  cafes  I  have  met  with,  ever  taken 
notice  of  fuch  an  effeft,  though  ferae  gentlemen  of  character  have, 
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whereby  the  roller  is  made  to  yield  to  every  motion^ 
and  varying  fhape  of  the  limb,  and  admits  of,  and 
affifts  the  patient  fo  much  in  walking,  that  I  have 
known  perfons  with  fuch  painful  fores  as  prevented 
their  Handing  upright,  find  immediate  relief  in  this 
refpedh  and  be  able  to  walk  with  comfort,  from  the 
firft  hour  they  were  put  on.  To  this  fadt  numbers 
can  teflify,  and  it  is  from  experience  I  can  fay,  it 
will  be  found  on  fm all  improvement  in  rollers  for  the 
legs,  that  flannel  is  fubftituted  for  linen,  and  that 
they  are  made  up  in  the  manner  here  recommended. 
I  fhould  neither  fpeak  with  fuch  confidence,  nor  en¬ 
large  as  I  have  done  about  trifles,  having  feen  enough 
to  prevent  my  depending  on  a  few  fortunate  cafes,  or 
venturing  to  publifh  my  thoughts  to  the  world,  as 
containing  any  improvement,  if  not  fufHciently  flip- 
ported  by  fadts,  or  if  there  were  any  room  left  to 
doubt,  upon  what  fuch  favourable  events  had  turn¬ 
ed — Perhaps  thefe,  and  other  advantages  of  this 
bandage,  may  be  explained  on  the  following  prin¬ 
ciples. 

I.  The  moving  foft  parts  are  not  only  kept  warm, 
but  receive  a  considerable  and  conflant  fupport,  and 


and  much  has  been  obferved  by  authors  cn  this  head. — ■“  I?n - 
pregnant ibus  uLerum  curatio  dijjicilis, propter  rctcntionem fuperjluitcitum 
earum ,  proptcrca  quod  ipfarum  mcnjlrua  retinentur 

Avicenna,  di?  Ulcer  lb  us ,  Lib.  i<v . 

This  perfon  has  fince  the  former  edition  of  this  traft  lain-in  a 
f^cond.  time,  and  has  enjoyed  good  health,  the  leg  alfo  continuing 
perfe&ly  well. 

f  See  page  77.  Netc* 
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their  adfion  is  rendered  more  general  and  regular  :  we 
may  even  fuppofe  that  fome  part  of  the  effects  of 
addon,  is  transferred  upon  the  bandage,  or  its  ope¬ 
ration  fo  modulated,  that  it  is  not  wholly  exerted  on 
the  Ifkin.  ‘  f 

II.  The  blood  and  lymph  are  determined  to  a  more 
equable  circulation. 

III.  The  growth  of  fungus  is  confiderably  re¬ 
trained,  and  callous  edges  are  prevented,  or  re¬ 
moved. 

IV.  The  furrounding  fkin  is  brought  forward  on 
the  fore,  and  the  feveral  parts  are  brought  into  con- 
tad:  ;  and  confequentfy,  a  lodgment  of  matter  is  lefs 
likely  to  take  place. 

V.  Compreffion  warms,  fuftains,  flrengthens ;  and 
by  repelling  from  the  adjacent  tumid  parts,  derives 
from  the  fyftem  greater  powers  of  healing,  to  the  feat 
of  the  ulcer. 

VI.  The  compreffion  difpofes  the  fore  to  heal  more 
fmoothly;  and  thefe  advantages  which  are  very  con- 
ilderable,  are  increafed,  as  hinted  before,  by  the 
free  ufe  of  the  limb. 

I  have  Laid  fo  much  on  this  head,  becaufe  this, 
as  a  general  practice,  is  fo  much  out  of  fafliion, 
though  once  in  great  efteem  with  eminent  furgeons, 
and  particularly  Wtfeman ,  whofe  contrivance  the 
laced-ftocking  feems  to  have  been.  The  antients, 
indeed,  made  ufe  of  rollers  much  oftener  than  we 
do,  and  apparently  to  confiderable  advantage,  but 
they  fpeak  of  them  only  as  retentive  bandages,  or 
for  bringing  divided  parts  into  contact,  and  to  affift 
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the  more  fpeedy  doling  up  of  deep  ulcers  after  a 
proper  digeftion ;  or  at  the  molt,  as  expulfive,  to 
prevent  fluxion  to  a  part ;  but  their  bandages  were 
but  ill-calculated  to  anfiver  the  end,  and  were  never 
applied  fo  tight  as  Wifeman  recommended,  nor  with 
particular  reference  to  the  legs.  Wifeman  himfelf, 
however,  does  not  appear  to  have  underilood  all  the 
advantages  he  received  from  the  ufe  of  his  laced* 
Hocking,  as  he  feems  apprehenfive  that  the  cure  of 
ulcers  on  the  legs  obtained  by  this  means,  were  lefs 
likely  to  Hand,  than  thofe  effected  without  it.  He 
appears,  therefore,  frequently  to  have  recommended 
the  flocking  and  rollers  on  the  fame  principle  with 
refl,  and  an  horizontal  pofltion  of  the  limb,  to  pre¬ 
vent  what  is  termed  a  defcent  of  humours  to  the  fore, 
and  the  oedematous  fwelling  that  often  accompanies 
thefe  ulcers.  But  his  reafoning  was  certainly  not  fo 
good  as  his  pradlice,  and  had  his  bandage  effected  no¬ 
thing  beyond  his  intentions,  his  fuccefs  had  been 
much  lefs  than  it  was.  The  roller  has  many  other 
ufes  befides  countcradling  the  difpofition  to  oedema, 
(to  which  the  lower  extremities  are  peculiarly  liable), 
and  one  that  I  muft  beg  leave  to  notice  in  this  place, 
arifing  from  the  manner  in  which  the  filling  up  of 
every  deep  ulcer  is  effedled.  To  this  end,  there 
is  not  only  a  trifling  elongation  of  the  capillary  vef~ 
fels  in  the  wound,  but  the  parts  contiguous  to  the' 
ulcer  are  found  to  waftc,  or  diminifh  confiderably  ; 
infomuch  that  Mejfrs.  Fake  and  Louis*  eminent 

*  Memoir es  de  V Academic  de  Chirurgtt Voi,  iv, 
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furgeons  in  Paris ,  attribute  the  whole  of  this  procefs 
to  what  they  call  un  affaifement,  or  a  wailing  away  of 
the  extremities  of  thefe  capillary  veflels.  This,  in¬ 
deed,  is  by  no  means  the  whole  of  the  cafe,*  though 
it  is  principally  hereby,  that  the  cicatrice  in  deep 
ulcers  approaches  the  level  of  the  furrounding  parts, 
when  fuch  wounds  are  perfe&ly  healed  ;  and  this, 
(as  hath  been  mentioned  already)  ought  to  be  the 
cafe  in  newly  healed  ulcers ;  and  when  it  is  not,  the 
cure  in  general  is  not  very  likely  to  hand. 

As  this  is  a  circumflance  evident  to  everv  atten- 
live  practitioner,  I  cannot  help  obferving,  it  is  mat¬ 
ter  of  fome  furprize,  that  rollers  are  not  more  fre¬ 
quently  ufed  than  they  are,  and  a  greater  compreffion 
made  by  them,  not  only  for  fores  on  the  leg,  but 
alfo  on  many  other  parts  of  the  body  ;  as  it  is  probable 
they  would  not  a  little  contribute  to  their  cure. 

There  is  only  one  indance,  however,  that  I  know 
of  (common  incifed  wounds  excepted)  in  which  this 
praCtice  has  been  much  attended  to,  which  is  that  of 
the  venereal  buboe;  though  even  in  this,  the  praCtice 
has  not  been  general.  But  Mr.  Brom fetid ,  I  know, 
has  conflantly  had  recourfe  to  it  for  that  ill-condi¬ 
tioned  fore,  which  it  is  well  known  is  frequently  very 
rroublefome  to  heal,  after  the  venereal  virus  has  been 
defrayed.  Such,  however,  after  refilling  a  variety  of 


*  That  there  is  a  power  of  extenfion  or  developement  in  the 
veflels  of  a  wounded  part,  is  evident  from  the  vaft  fungus  that 
will  fhoot  up  in  fome  ill-conditioned  fores,  and  in  various  ex-* 
crefcenees,  which  are  furniQied  both  with  blood-vellels  and 

nerves. 
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dreflings  and  alterative  medicines,  have  been  pre¬ 
fen  tly  healed  upon  the  application  of  a  very  tight 
bandage;  for  which  information,  when  I  fir  ft  began 
bufinefs,  as  well  as  many  adds  of  kindnefs,  I  am  in¬ 
debted  to  that  gentleman,  to  whom  the  public  well 
knows  its  obligations  in  matters  of  greater  impor¬ 
tance. 

Upon  this  head,  I  am  much  indebted  to  the  inge¬ 
nious  author  of  a  Treatife  upon  Ulcers  before- men - 
mentioned,  *  whofe  reafoning  long  ago  perfectly  fa- 
tisfied  me,  as  to  the  fafety  and  advantages  of  tight 
bandage,  and  determined  me  boldly  to  pufh  the  expe- 
ilment,  till  I  fhould  find  reafon  to  change  my  opinion; 
which  this  publication  is  proof  enough  I  have  not 
done.  But  the  laced-flocking  fo  much  recommended 
by  Wifeman ,  falls  far  fliort  of  this  double  intention, 
and  is  every  way  inferior  to  the  flannel  roller,  which 
lies  much  fmoother,  tighter,  and  makes  a  much  more 
even,  pleafant,  and  Heady  compreffion,  than  can  be 
made  by  any  other  contrivance.  -j~  By  this  means,  as 

it 


*  Bell,  Part  ii,  §  2.  See  alfo  Clare,  On  Abfcefts . 
f  Wiseman,  indeed,  almoft  every  where  prefers  the  laced-ftock- 
ing  to  the  roller,  giving  for  a  reafon  that  the  roller  makes  a  lefs 
uniform  prefifure,  and  even  bruifes  the  parts  :  but  however  this 
may  be  with  a  linen  bandage,  no  laced -flocking  can  be  fo  fmooth, 
firm,  or  fo  pleafant  as  a  flannel  roller.  The  great  advantages  of 
which  are  now  fo  evident  to  me,  that  however  neceflary  furgeons 
may  think  reft  to  be  in  fome  very  bad  cafes,  however  attached  to 
particular  diet  or  dreflings,  or  prejudiced  againft  any  part  of  this 
work;  I  would,  entirely  upon  principle,  importune  them  to  add 
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it  has  been  faid,  the  growing  fLefh  in  a  healing 
wound,  is  eafily  kept  within  bounds,  and  that  trou- 
blefome  luxuriance  is  prevented,  of  which  a  more 
moderate  degree  is  always  required  ;  and  for  the  want 
of  which,  it  will  be  fhewn,  fores  on  the  lower  ex¬ 
tremities  do  not  heal  fo  readily  as  on  molt  other  parts 
of  the  body. 

As  fo  much  is  expeCied  from  rolling,  it  will  readily 
be  prefumed,  fome  care  is  required  in  doing  it,  and, 
indeed,  the  application  of  bandage  is  no  contemptible 
branch  of  the  prcfeffion  ;  for  though  I  do  not  mean 
to  hint,  that  fo  much  judgment  or  memory  is  requi¬ 
re  for  rolling  up  a  leg,  as  in  the  application  of 
bandage  to  many  other  parts,  yet  great  attention  is 
necefTary.  The  roller  mud:  make  a  due  preffure  on 
every  part,  or  fome  linus  may  unexpectedly  be 
formed  ;  but  of  this  there  is  not  the  lead  danger,  if  it 
be  applied  with  care,  and  the  proper  directions  ob- 
'  ferved,  though  it  be  drawn  ever  fo  tight ;  neither  will 
it  leave  fo  much  riling  on  the  Ikin  as  a  linen  one, 
which  alfo  will  give  confiderable  pain  if  the  patient 
be  permitted  to  walk.  The  warmth  likewife  whicli 
the  flannel  communicates  to  the  limb,  efpecially  in 


to  all  thefe,  the  eonftant  ufe  of  a  flannel  roller,  and  can  aiTure 
them  of  far  greater  fuccefs  than  they  have  ever  had,  in  every  ulcer 
of  the  lower  extremities.  Its  advantages,  however,  are  not  con¬ 
fined  to  fuch  cafes,  for  I  may  venture  to  alien  from  farther  ex¬ 
perience  of  its  utility,  that  a  flannel  roller  is  greatly  preferable  to 
a  iinen  one,  in  almolt  every  cafe  where  a  roller  is  had  recourfe  to, 
and  particularly  after  amputations ;  efpecially  in  the  improved 
method,  as  Mr.  Allanfon* s  may  now  juflly  be  flyled, 
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cold  Weather,  has  long  appeared  to  me  a  matter  of 
very  confiderabie  advantage.^1 

The  manner  of  applying  it,  it  has  been  faid,  re« 
quires  nothing  but  care*  Every  one  knows  that  tight 
bandage  fhould  begin  at  feme  diftance  below,  and  be 
carried  fome  way  above  the  parts  it  is  chiefly  defigned 
to  comprefs ;  otherwife,  the  matter  attempting  to  iffue 
from  the  ulcer,  being  confined  by  the  tight  preffure 
upon  it,  will  force  a  pafTage  wherever  it  finds  a  lels 
refiflance,  and  thus  convert  a  Ample  ulcer  into  a 
fiflulous  fore. 

But  for  ulcers  on  the  legs,  efpecially  where  exer- 
cife  is  allowed,  this  rule  fhould  be  confiderably  ex¬ 
tended,  and  the  bandage  (which  ought  to  be  about 
four  inches  wide)  fhould  begin  as  far  below,  and 
be  carried  as  much  above  the  affedied  part  as  the  limb 
will  allow  of.  To  this  end,  it  fhould  commence  at 
the  extremity  of  the  foot,  where  it  fhould  be  drawn 
very  tight,  (the  end  of  the  roller  firft  crofting  the 
inftep)  and  after  being  brought  two  or  three  times  over 
the  ancle,  fhould  afeend  fpirally  (the  edge  of  one 
turn  of  the  roller  being  not  more  than  about  an  inch 
from  another)  till  it  rifes  to  the  calf  of  the  leg.  Here 
the  flridture  ought  to  be  lefs,  to  permit  a  free  addon 
of  the  mufcles,  and  the  turns  therefore  be  fomewhat 
more  diftant  ;  in  which  manner  it  mu  ft  be  continued 
up  to  the  knee  :  above  this  part  it  would  be  im¬ 
proper  to  carry  it,  though  recommended  by  con- 


*  See  Bell,  On  Ulcers .  Part  ii .  §.2. 
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fiderable  authority,  *  and  that  for  mod  obvious  rea¬ 
sons,  where  exercife  is  both  permitted  and  injoined. 

I  have  been  thus  particular  on  this  head,  from  the 
great  confequence  I  know  it  to  be  of,  and  hope  it 
will  not  on  this  account  be  imagined  that  I  affedt  any 
particular  art  in  the  performance.  Every  furgeon 
well  knows  of  how  much  confequence  it  is,  that 
rollers  be  properly  adapted  to  the  end  for  which  they 
are  defigned,  and  how  much  trouble  may  arife  from 
great  compreffion  being  made  above  or  below  the 
precife  part,  for  which  fuch  compreffion  was  employ¬ 
ed  :  all  fuch  are  capable  of  doing  it  well,  if  they  will 
do  it  with  care,  which  is  the  thing  I  mean  to  inculcate; 
as  otherwife,  the  patient  whofe  leg  is  rolled  tight,  will 
fuffer  great  pain,  and  the  furgeon  be  long  difappoint- 
ed  in  the  cure.  However  trifling;  thefe  directions 
may  appear,  experience  will  prove  them  to  be  other- 
wife — A  very  moderate  fhareof  knowledge  of  thefirft 
principles  of  fcience,  wrere  fufficient  to  guard  me 
from  infilling  on  trifles ;  upon  which  the  art  of  heal¬ 
ing  will  never  depend.  But  as  there  are  many 
young  men  always  in  London ,  who  come  profeffedly 
to  learn,  and  fome  of  them  with  very  little  previous 
education  in  furgery,  for  fuch  at  ieafl,  more  parti¬ 
cular  directions  may  not  be  wholly  unneceffary. 

With  regard  to  Exercise,  it  may  poffibly  be 
Laid,  that  this  in  a  great  variety  of  cafes,  (even  with¬ 
out  the  prefence  of  fever,  or  topical  inflammation) 
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cannot  fail  to  produce,  or  increafe  pain,  efpedally 
where  Simulating  applications  are  ufed,  And  that 
in  all  cafes,  (though  no  pain  or  inflammation  fhould 
follow)  it  muft  have  a  natural  tendency  to  retard  the 
cure,  if  not  entirely  to  hinder  it,  both  by  diflurbing 
the  tender  granulations  as  they  rife  on  the  fore,  and 
preventing  that  procefs  of  nature  by  which  they  dry 
on  the  furface,  and  produce  a  cicatrice. 

Of  this  fome  notice  has  been  taken  already,  as  far 
as  pain  is  concerned,  and  it  has  been  faid,  that  ex- 
ercife  frequently  removes  it.  In  other  refpedts, 
though  fuch  reasoning  may  be  very  juft,  as  it  regards 
many  wounds  on  other  parts  of  the  body,  it  has  not 
a  like  application  to  old  fores  on  the  legs ;  where  a 
more  than  ordinary  ft kn ulus  is  required,  The  latter 
are  never  fo  expeditioufly  cured,  as  thofe  on  fuperior 
parts,  in  whatever  way  they  are  treated ;  but  I  am 
fatisfied  from  a  variety  of  fadts,  will  in  many  inffan- 
ces  heal  fooner  with  exercile  than  without  it.  It  is 
acknowledged,  that  after  the  operation  for  the  hare¬ 
lip,  and  every  other  fimilar  cafe,  where  parts  are  to  be 
united  by  the  fir  ft  intention,  they  muft  not  only  be 
brought  into  contact,  but  be  kept  fo  for  fome  time, 
in  as  quiet  a  ftate  as  is  poflible,  or  they  will  fddorq 
unite  firmly.  But  how  very  different  thefe  cafes  are, 
it  can  he  fcarcely  necelTary  to  point  out,  and  I  have 
mentioned  them  only  for  the  better  clearing  our  way 
to  the  precife  point  op  which  the  argument  turns. 
For  though  the  lips  of  fuch  wounds  will  not  grow 
together,  whilff  they  are  kept  conflantly  in  motion, 
yet  both  lips  will  be  covered  with  ikin  in  a  very 
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few  days*  and  in  this  fenfe,  a  healing  of  the  wound  is 
produced ;  and  it  mud  be  very  great  motion  indeed 
to  prevent  it.  Now  this  is  the  kind  of  healing  in 
queftion  relative  to  ulcers  on  the  legs,  and  if  mo¬ 
tion  of  the  part  affected  is  capable  of  preventing  it, 
(where  a  proper  bandage  is  conftantly  worn)  *  it  muft 
either  be  fuch,  and  to  a  degree  that  would  prevent, 
not  the  union,  but  the  healing  of  the  raw  edges  of 
the  lip  I  have  mentioned;  and  furely  no  common 
addon  of  the  lips  will  do  this.  Or  lecondly,  it  muft 
be  effeded  from  the  exercife  fo  greatly  increafing  the 
difeharge,  as  to  prevent  that  difpofition  to  dry  up. 


*  It  may  not  be  ufelefs  in  this  place,  to  make  a  few  general  ob- 
fervations  on  mufcular  action,  with  a  view  to  point  out  the  fource 
of  fame  of  thofe  particular  advantages  of  tight  bandage  before  no¬ 
ticed, f  where  exercife  is  ufed.  In  mufcular  action,  there  is 
always  an  accurtation  of  the  moving  fibre,  and  a  general  enlarge¬ 
ment  of  the  mufcle.  This  increafe  of  bulk  is  not  equal,  but  is 
greater  about  the  belly,  than  at  the  extremities  of  the  mufcle. — Dif- 
eafe  in  a  part  may  render  this  addon  liable  to  great  irregu¬ 
larities —Fafcia,  and  annular  ligaments,  &c*  prevent  unequal 
contraction,  and  its  manifeft  inconveniencies. — It  is  true,  we  don*t 
find  the  mufcles  adting  in  fuch  a  way,  as  to  prefs  from  within  out¬ 
wards,  to  a  degree  capable  of  forcing  up  the  ffcin  very  confiderablyy 
but  they  can,  neverthelefs,  pull  upwards  and  downwards,  with 
fufficient  force  to  derange  a  healing  wound. — Now  bandage  effec¬ 
tually  prevents  irregular  addon,  and  will  keep  the  fkio  from  moving 
confiderably  when  the  mufcles  adt,  as  well  as  diminifh  the  fweli 
of  thofe  that  lie  immediately  under  it. — -Thefe  are  precifely  the 
points  aimed  at;  and  that  bandage  will  anfwer  thefe  intentions,  is 
¥ery  evident,  both  from  reafon  and  experience, 
f  See  pages  6 2,  63. 
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which  ought  to  take  place  in  the  extreme  veffels 
of  the  fore,  whereby  it  has  been  faid,  the  cicatrice 
is  formed.  And  if  the  quantity  of  difcharge  be 
the  objection,  in  regard  to  ulcers  on  the  legs,  it 
proves  all  I  contend  for  ;  it  is  defirable  if  it  be  good, 
and  the  want  of  it  is,  during  the  greated  part  of  the 
cure,  the  grand  obdacle  in  our  way  to  the  healing  of 
the  fore.  #  For  thofe  on  the  leg,  and  efpecially  the 
mod  painful  ones,  either  difcharge  very  little,  or 
abound  only  in  a  thin  and  excoriating  ichor.  Nor 
can  either  of  them  be  changed  for  the  better,  but  by 
fuch  means  as  fhall  redore  the  due  tone  of  the  veffels 
of  the  part,  fo  as  to  condenfe  the  loofe,  or  unfold  the 
callous  texture  of  the  fnrface,  and  thereby  open  a 
way  for  the  fecretion  of  laudable  pus,  frequently  the 
bed  dreffing  that  can  be  applied  to  a  fore. 

Now,  exercife  contributes  to  this,  inafmuch  as  it 
tends  to  promote  a  free  and  bold  circulation  of  the 
blood,  to  open  the  fmall  veffels,  and  redore  a  free 
paffage  in  the  fydem  of  lymphatics,  whereby  it  in- 
creafes  the  drength  and  vigor  of  the  limb.  On  this 
account,  the  difcharge  can  never  do  harm,  nor  the 
exercife  that  promotes  it  keep  the  fore  improperly 
open  ;  for  if  the  habit  in  general  have  nothing  parti¬ 
cularly  amifs  in  it,  and  the  circumdances  of  the  part 
be  fuch  as  have  been  defcribed,  the  difcharge  will 
gradually  abate  as  the  ulcer  diminifhes,  and  its  fur- 


*  L’ulcere  fee,  qui  ne  fuppure  pas,  ne  peut  pas  fe  deterger,  or 
tout  ulcere  qui  ne  deterge  pas,  ne  peut  pas  fe  guerir. 

T>  aite  dcs  turn  curs  ct  dcs  Ulcer  cs .  Paris . 
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face  will  always  dry  up  in  a  reafonable  time.  Such 
exercife  of  the  part  is  not,  indeed,  neceflary  to  the 
healing  of  fores  on  the  upper  extremeties ;  but  the 
difference  in  the  lower  ones,  and  particularly  the 
inferior  parts  of  them,  is  greater  than  has  been  gene¬ 
rally  imagined,  or  has,  at  lea (l,  had  any  influence 
upon  practice.  Nature,  therefore,  ever  attentive  to 
the  good  of  the  whole,  and  provident  for  every 
defedt,  has  wifely  fupplied  the  natural  deficiency 
ariiing  from  their  didance  from  the  heart,  in  the  beft 
way  it  was  poffiblej  befides,  therefore,  that  fhare  of 
labor  they  have  in  common  with  other  parts,  it  has 
not  only  impofed  upon  thefe  (as  was  hinted  before) 
the  weight  of  the  whole  body,  but  has  deflined 
them  to  be  the  indruments  of  this  conveyance  from 
one  place  to  another. 

But  on  this  fomething  has  already  been  faid,  and 
I  may  have  dill  farther  occafion  to  infid  as  I  go  on  ; 
fufhce  it  to  hint  here,  how  greatly  prejudicial  it  muff 
be  to  general  health  for  any  perfon,  accu domed  to 
labor  and  exercife,  to  be  condned  for  a  length  of  time 
in  an  inactive  date,  and  the  greated  part  of  it,  in  an 
aimed  horizontal  pofition. — Can  it  then  be  necedary 
in  the  cure  of  ulcers  on  the  legs,  to  deprive  the  part 
affebted  of  thofe  very  advantages  which  nature  de~ 
figned  for  its  prefervation  in  vigor  ?  *  Has  it  the 

mod: 


*  Ufus  corroborate  otium  autem  colliquet.  Hiproc.  Med, 

Qfficiri. 

This  obfervation  is  univerfally  allowed,  and  is  remarkably  evi¬ 
dent 
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mod  remote  tendency  to  perfect  the  cure;  I  mean, 
to  make  filch  a  cure  as  lhall  ffand  r— If  not,  certainly 
our  art  is  materially  defective,  or  we  are  faulty  in 
the  ufe  of  it;  for  is  not  a  per  fed:  cure  much  more 
likely  to  be  effeded,  under  fuch  exercife  of  the 
limb  as  (hall  afford  the  natural  ffimulus,  if  the 
certain  evils  attendant  upon  that  exercife  can  be  ob¬ 
viated  ? 

It  is  granted,  however,  that  exercife  may  in  the 
cafe  of  forne  large  fores,  to  a  certain  degree,  retard 
the  healing  of  ulcerated  legs,  for  the  fame  reafon 
that  very  great  motion  might  be  hurtful  to  fores  on 
other  parts.  But  in  (lead  of  being  otherwife  injurious 
(by  occafloning  fluxion  of  noxious  humours,  and  I 
know  not  what  other  evils  faid  to  be  peculiar  to  the 
lower  extremities),  it  is  really  ufeful  in  every  other 
refped  if  a  proper  bandage  be  applied,  and  is  there¬ 
fore  advantageous  upon  the  whole  for  every  ulcer  on 
the  legs,  as  I  hope  hath  been  tolerably  proved ; 
and  particularly,  as  it  hath  a  dired  tendency  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  fore  breaking  out  again.* * 

Many 
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dent  in  the  vaft  influence  that  great  exercife  of  the  extremities  is 
obferved  to  have  in  watermen  and  porters  ;  the  former  of  whom 
have  ufually  large  ftrong  arms,  and  {lender  legs  ;  and  the  latter 
thick  mufcular  legs,  almoft  without  exception,  if  they  are  in 
health. 

*  How  far  the  continuance  of  a  roller,  which  I  underhand  a 
very  refpedfable  hofpital  furgeon  advifes  to  his  patients,  may  pre¬ 
vent  a  return  of  the  complaint,  I  have  no  right  to  attempt  to  de¬ 
cide. 
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Many,  however,  would  be  the  disadvantages  of 
motion  in  ulcers  of  the  legs,  if  they  were  covered 
only  with  a  common  poultice,  or  left  merely  to  the 
d  reflings  that  are  ufually  applied  to  them  ;  but  upon 
the  plan  here  recommended,  they  are  conftantly  Sup¬ 
ported  by  a  firm,  foft,  and  yet  elaftic  bandage  or 
roller,  which  in  very  many  cafes,  as  infallibly  coun¬ 
teracts  every  poflible  inconvenience  arifing  from  mo¬ 
tion,  as  the  motion  itfelf,  thus  Supported,  has  a  ma- 
nifeft  advantage.  And  though  Some  objections  in 
turn  might,  with  equal  propriety,  be  made  againft 
the  remedy  itfelf,  or  the  conftant  application  of  So 
tight  a  compreflion  as  has  been  recommended,  yet 
all  Such  objections,  it  has  been  remarked,  are  greatly 
obviated,  by  the  ufe  of  exercife.^— I  am  aware, 

that 

. .  . . .  "  . .  . . . .  '  - - ’ - * 

cide,  Since  I  have  never  injoined  red:,  in  any  inftance,  fince  I 
knew  how  to  effedt  the  cure  without  it  ;  though,  indeed,  an  hof- 
pital  is  not  the  propereft  place  to  determine  the  point,  as  the  pa¬ 
tients  are  often  never  heard  of  after  their  difcharge  :  we  know, 
however,  how  very  common  it  is,  for  large,  or  old  ulcers,  healed  y 
means  of  relt  of  the  part,  to  break  into  much  worfe  fores  than 
before  they  were  firft  healed. 

*  A  free  ufe  of  the  limb  has  been  fo  generally  exploded  arhongft 
regular  pradfitioners,  that  it  has  been  more  neceflary  to  infift  thus 
largely  upon  it ;  and  this  appears,  not  only  from  its  general  difufe, 
butalfo  from  fufpicions  arifing  in  the  minds  of  fenfible  writers, f 
after  men  of  fuch  experience  and  reputation  as  Mr.  Elfe  feem  to 
have  approved  of  it.  f  ' 

•f  Bell,  On  Ulcers . — The  following  fpecimen  will  fhew  how 
ftridt  an  adherence  to  reft,  authors  have  required,  “  II  iaut  faire 
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that  fuch  argument  appears  to  manifeft  difadvantage, 
and  may  be  thought  to  be  little  more  than  a  cir cuius  in 
circuit) ;  however,  it  is  confonant  to  various  maxims  that 
were  never  difputed  :  for  inftance,  as  a  very  nourifh- 
ing  diet  would  prove  hurtful,  where  proportionable 
exercife  were  neglected,  and  vice  verfa,  hard  labor 
without  adequate  nourifhment,  but  taken  together, 
contribute  to  the  health  of  the  fubjedt ;  fo  clearly  has 
experience  proved  to  me,  the  falutary  effects  of 
tight  bandage  and  exercife  united,  in  regard  to  the 
ulcers  in  queftion. 

Notwithftanding  what  has  been  here  and  elfewhere 
advanced  on  this  fubjecft,  I  have  been  fomewhat  fur- 
prifed,  fince  the  fir  ft  appearance  of  this  tradf,  to  find 
that  fo  attentive  and  judicious  a  practitioner  as  Mr. 
Bell ,  fhould  in  the  laft  edition  of  this  treatife  upon 
ulcers,  fo  ftrongly  inculcate  the  neceffity  both  of  le¬ 
nient  applications  and  reft,  in  the  cure  of  ulcers  on 
the  lower  extremities  ;  without  offering  one  argument 
in  fupport  of  the  latter,  or  attempting  an  anfvver  to 
thofe  I  had  advanced.  Having  barely  mentioned  my 
opinions,  he  obferves,  (p.  203)  that  he  has  tried 
every  method  that  has  been  publifhed  to  the  world, 
and  has  fucceeded  in  all  of  them,  but  that  he  finds 
no  cures  fo  eafily  or  fpeedily  obtained,  nor  any 


tenir  la  partie  malade  dans  leplus  grand  repos ;  le  moindre  motive-* 
it  ent  eft  capable  d’y  faire  des  teraillemens,  qui  augmentent  la 
douleur  et  la  fuppuration,  detruifent  les  chairs  tendres  qui  renai- 
llenr,  et  brifent  les  premiers  lincamens  de  la  cicatrice. ”  Traits  1 fas, 
T icmcurs  steles  Ulcer cs. 
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that  prove  fo  permanent,  as  thofe  effected  by  mild 
dreflings  and  red.  Now,  fuch  fentiments,  efpecially 
the  latter,  appear  to  me  very  extraordinary  indeed  ; 
but  being  only  affertions,  I  may,  with  the  drifted 
regard  to  truth,  venture  in  return  to  albert,  that  be- 
bides  all  that  has  been  adduced  as  evidence,  in  a  way 
of  reafon  and  argument,  my  own  experience,  and 
that  of  numbers  of  others,  in  hundreds  of  indances, 
runs  directly  the  contrary  way .  And  I  venture  farther 
to  fugged,  that  if  Mr .  Bell  will  be  at  the  pains  of 
drefling  his  patients  with  his  own  hands,  will  roll  up 
the  legs  condantly  himfelf,  and  by  the  due  ufe  of 
aftive  applications  will  procure  a  found  furface  to 
ulcers,  he  will  meet  with  many  that  will  be  healed 
fooner,  numbers  more  certainly,  and  all  more  per¬ 
manently,  than  by  mild  dreflings  and  abfolute  red. 
But  if  furgeons  will  make  ufe  only  or  chiefly  of 
bland  applications,  which  it  is  granted  may  fome- 
times  more  fpeedily  induce  nezv  granulations,  as  Mr. 
Bell  has  aderted,  but  will  never  induce  found  ones  in 
didempered  parts,  or  on  a  foul  furface,  they  mud 
expeft  fuch  a  cicatrice,  however  induced,  in  a  fhort 
time  to  give  way.  And  I  may  jud  obferve  in  this 
place,  that  I  do  not  wonder  Mr.  Bell  fo  drongly  infids 
upon  the  neceflicy  of  inferting  an  ififue  previous  to  the 
cure  of  every  ulcer  of  long  danding,*  though  he 
confiders  them  merely  as  local  affeftions. — As  iflues 
are  not  likely  however  to  do  any  harm,  and  are  fome- 
tinies  ufeful,  it  were  needlefs  to  urge  many  arguments 
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asainfl:  fo  general  a  fentiment:  neverthelefs,  iffues 
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being  always  troublefome,  and  to  many  people  very 
difagreeable,  it  is  but  juftice  to  fay,  I  rarely  propofe 
them,  and  have  not,  in  any  view,  experienced  the 
bad  confequences  of  the  negledl. 

The  Diet  recommended  in  this  method,  may 
be  as  exceptionable  to  fome  people  as  any  thing  that 
has  been  advanced  ;  but  fuch  are  deflred  ever  to  keep 
in  view  the  whole  of  the  plan,  one  part  agreeing  with, 
and  aflifting  the  other,  and  all  of  them  confpiring 
to  the  grand  end  in  view,  which  is  to  heal  fore 
legs  in  fuch  a  way  as  fhall  tend  to  perfedt  a  cure* 
And,  indeed,  were  it  not  for  the  depending  litu- 
ation  of  thefe  fores,  furgeons  would  fcarcely  have 
thought  of  the  propriety  of  a  fparing,  or  low  diet,^ 
for  fo  many  months  together,  in  the  cure  of  them  ; 
nor  yet  of  that  frequent  recourfe  to  purging,  without 
vddch  the  healing  up  of  old,  or  large  ulcers  is  never 
attempted.  For  thefe  fores,  it  has  been  faid,  are 
not  ufually  attended  with  inflammation,  and  where 
they  are,  it  is  feldom  difficult  to  be  removed.  In¬ 
deed  ulcers  of  this  clafs,  are  more  generally  to  be  met 
with,  in  w'eak,  relaxed  conflitutions,  than  amongft 
flrong  plethoric  fuhjecis  of  an  inflammatory  habit, 
and  are  in  fuch  circumftances  more  difficult  to  be 
cured. 

But  when  a  way  is  difcovered  to  prevent  the  ill- 
eifedts  of  exercife,  and  the  defcent  of  humors,  as  it  is 


*  See  Bell,  Partii.  §  2.  where  the  ingenious  author  declares 
himfelf  of  this  opinion. 
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called,  there  can  be  no  objection,  (an  evident  ffate 
of  general,  or  local  inflammation  excepted),  to  any 
diet  that  would  be  found  proper  for  fueh  people  at 
another  time ;  and  which  mod  are  fure  to  indulge 
themfelves  in,  as  foon  as  the  furgeon  has  taken  his 
leave. 

The  above  ill-effedfcs,  it  has  been  already  obferved, 
are  obviated  by  a  proper  bandage,  and  I  hope  it  has 
been  made  appear,*  that  the  feat  of  this  ulcer  being 
on  a  depending  part,  is  not  the  chief  hindrance  to  a 
cure,  but  its  being  an  extreme  part  of  the  body,  in 
which  the  circulation  is  lefs  vigorous,  and  the  vires 
medicatrices  naturae,  for  thefe  reafons,  more  languid 
and  ineffectual. 

If  thefe  things  are  allowed,  many  advantages  muff 
arife  from  fuch  a  diet,ff  as  hath  a  direCt  tendency  to 
fupport  the  patient  in  full  health,  and  to  aflift  the 
powers  of  nature  to  create,  and  fupport  a  difcharge 
of  laudable  pus,  the  conftant  forerunner  of  a  cure 
in  every  curable  ulcer. 

The  laff  article  mentioned  relates  to  Medicines, 
of  which  fome  notice  has  been  taken  already,  but 
chiefly  in  a  way  of  objection  to  fome  in  general  ufe; 
k  will  therefore  be  proper  here  to  enlarge  a  little  on 
the  fubjedt,  wherein  I  hope  not  to  forget  the  caution 
its  importance  requires.  I  know  how  eafy,  and  how 
common  a  thing  it  is  with  fome  writers,  in  order  to 


*  See  Introduction,  p.  8— -13. 

t  Perhaps  i'alted  meats,  and  (pints,  are  the  chief  things  to  be 
inter  d  idled. 
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fupport  an  opinion,  to  bear  clown  their  opponents  on 
every  occafion,  by  declaring  fads  to  be  on  their  own 
fide ;  which  they  often  do  not,  and  fometimes,  indeed, 
are  not  permitted,  to  produce.  Such  an  argument, 
therefore,  feldom  comes  with  proper  tefiimonials  but 
from  hofpital  practitioners,  or  mufi,  at  leafi,  expedfc 
to  (land  or  fall,  according  to  the  ihare  of  credit  due 
to  the  writer.  As  far  as  that  can  go,  however,  in  the 
prefent  infiance,  I  am  encouraged  to  fay,  experience 
has  led  me  to  fufped,  that  lefs  is  to  be  hoped  for, 
and  much  lefs  is  required  from  medicines,  than 
is  generally  fuppofed  ;  ulcers  on  the  legs  being,  in 
general,  mere  local  complaints,  not  connected  with 
any  particular  difeafe  of  the  fyfietn.  It  is  pofiible, 
I  may  be  fomewhat  lingular  in  thefe  opinions ;  whilfi 
others  have  produced  their  experience  to  prove,  that 
fore  legs  can  only  fafely  be  cured  by  internal  remedies. 
It  is,  however,  by  no  means,  my  intention  to  aflert, 
that  medicines  are  never  neccfiary  for  thefe,  as  well 
as  other  fores ;  but  that  they  are  frequently  prefcribed 
in  a  very  indeterminate  manner,  and  their  effedts  are 
eonfequently  uncertain.  But  fhould  the  patient  labor 
under  the  true  fcurvy,  or  the  ulcer  follow  the  fup- 
preflion  of  fome  periodical,  or  critical  difcharge,  or 
the  difappearance  of  a  long  continued  eruption  on 
the  fkin  ;  thefe,  befide  other  more  common  corn* 
plaints,  fuch  as  evident  fymptoms  of  a  venereal  in¬ 
fection,  the  prefence  of  fever,  &c.  will  confiantly 
call  for  the  phyfician’s  afiifiance,  who  will  be  at  no 
lofs  to  purlue  a  rational  intention.  In  fliort,  wha-N 
ever  is  obvioufly  wrong  in  the  habit  is  to  be  corrected, 
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but  where  there  is  no  peculiar  indication,  I  neither 
know  how  to  prefcribe,  nor  to  exped  much  benefit 
from  medicines.  If  lurgeons  will  refled  for  a  mo» 
menf,  they  will  perceive  the  import  of  this  obferva- 
tion  ;  let  them  confider  only  what  are  the  medicines 
ufually  dire  died,  which,  perhaps,  excepting  only  the 
bark  and  cathartics,  are  adminiftered  under  the  idea 
of  alteratives,  by  which  fome  people  intend  a  clafs  of 
medicines  that  will  effedt  a  certain  change  in  the 
habit,  without  fo  much  as  an  idea,  what  that  change 
is  to  be.  The  patient  has  a  fore  ;  it  looks  ill,  that 
is,  it  is  not  deterged,  or  will  not  continue  fo ;  the 
matter  difcharged  from  it  is  bad  ;  or  the  ulcer  is  not 
difpofed  to  heal  up. — Let  every  thing  be  done  in 
fijch  a  cafe,  that  has  a  tendency  to  mend  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  fore  upon  rational  principles,  and  which 
generally  is  done  for  fores  on  other  parts  of  the  body. 
Let  recourfe  be  had  to  fuitable  dreffings ;  let* * 
the  patient  enjoy  the  air,  moderate  exercife,*  and 
a  proper  diet ;  let  a  tight  bandage  be  applied  to 
brace  and  contract  the  fore,  to  keep  down  the  fungus, 
remove  callous  edges,  and  prove  a  tonic  to  the  part. 
If  thefe  things  fail,  fuch  medicines  fhould  be  admi- 
niftered  as  will  brace  the  fyftem,  or  correct  its  ma* 
nifeft  defeds' — farther  than  this,  I  mu  ft  fay  again, 
I  have  neither  known  their  ufe,  nor  that  frequent 
want  of  them  which  others  complain  of.^ 

-  ;  •  .  F  Not- 

.u.i  i~  .rjmi- ^  r.  n  ■  r  Wm.i.  ■  .  '  -  ~  r  - '■■■  l 

*CelsUS.  Fib. viz.  Cap ,  3. 

•j-  By  a  modern  French  writer  on  this  fubjeft,  we  are  advifed. 
More  the  healing  up  of  old  ulcers,  to  correct  the  vitiated  blood, 
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Not  that  troubling  patients  with  ufelefs  medicines* 
and  the  little  unnecdfary  expence,  of  importance, 
indeed*  to  fome  people,  are  the  principal  objections 
on  this  head  ;  but  the  great  mifchief  is,  that  in  mof! 
cafes*  the  furgeon’s  thoughts  being  hereby  led  off  to  a 
wrong  objedt*  he  is  diverted  from  an  attention  to  the 
true  means  of  affording  relief.  Inftead,  therefore, 
of  making  the  moil  of  the  particular  habit  of  each  in¬ 
dividual,  by  proper  topical  applications  and  general 
remedies,  he  is  contriving  how  he  may  remove  fome 
imaginary,  or  at  the  molt,  fome  unknown  complaint, 
or  to  cure  a  naan  if  eft  dyfcracy,  for  which  he  is  not 
likely  to  find  an  adequate  remedy.  But  fhould  the 
time  come,  when  fome  real  alterative,  or  peculiar 
tonic  fhall  be  difcovered  that  may  co-operate  with 
the  furgeon’s  defigns,  I  fhall  be  as  ready  as  others  to 
embrace  it. 

Wherever  ulcers  are  eonneCfed  with  evident  dif- 
eafe  of  the  fyftem,  it  has  been  granted,  the  affiffance 


and  to  purify  it  from  the  foreign  levcn  with  which  it  is  infected* 
To  this  end  he  gives  us  fix  general  indications. 

44  i.  Si  le  maladea  la  verole,  le  fcorbut,  ou  les  ecronelles..  2.  Ss 
u  le  fang  eft  charge  de  bile.  3.  Si  le  fang  eft  acre  et  fale  fans 
etre  charge  de  bile.  4.  Si  le  fang  peche  par  etre  trop  epais,  et 
trop  reftneux,  5.  Si  Ton  juge  que  le  fang  foit  trop  fereux* 
4<  6.  En  generale,  il  faut,  dans  tous  les  cas,  purger  lb u vent  le 
14  malade,  mais  le  purger  doucement ;  lui  donner  tous  les  jours 
“  une  ou  deux  prifes  de  quinquina;  etlui  faire  obferver  un  regime 
46  exadt,  tant  pour  la  quantite,  que  pour  la  qualite  de  la  nou- 
44  riture*” — If  the  reader  can  acquire  any  practical  knowledge 
from  the  mod  of  thefe  indications,  I  mult  coniefs  he  has  greatly 
the  advantage  of  me. 
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of  Eatable  medicines  will  be  required ;  all  that  I 
mean  to  infill  upon  is,  that  this  is  not  generally  the 
cafe.  The  true  fcorbutic  ulcer,  attended  with  fpongy 
gums,  and  other  marks  of  putrefcency  of  the  fluids, 
does  not  very  often  occur  in  this  Ifland,  or  at  leaft  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  metropolis ;  and  the  fcro- 
phulous  very  feldom  attacks  the  legs  in  form  of  - 
ulcers.  The  venereal*  indeed,  more  frequently  oc¬ 
curs,  or  at  lead,  ulcers  will  partake  of  the  poifon, 
and  I  have  feen  alfo  the  cancerous,  or  fomething 
very  like  it ;  but  as  there  will  ever  be*  in  thefe 
cafes,  fomething  characterise  to  their  caufe,  the 
furgeon  can  feldom  or  never  mi  (lake  them. 

There  are,  indeed,  many  foul  ulcers,  which  when 
of  very  long  Handing,  are  frequently  affifted  by  me¬ 
dicine  ;  but  fuch  generally  attack  the  poor,  wffio  have 
either  injured  the  conflitution  by  hard  drinking,  or 
on  the  contrary,  have  been  in  want  of  alrnod:  the 
neceiTaries  of  life.  In  fuch  cafes,  the  bark  is  a  tonic, 
(which  is  fpmetimes  improved  by  the  addition  of  fal 
niartis)  is  of  wonderful  efficacy,  and  ought  in  many 
cafes,  to  be  given  in  much  larger  dofesthan  it  ufually 
is ;  and  in  a  few  inflances,  for  a  confiderahle  time. 

There  is  another  medicine,  which  from  its  popu¬ 
larity,  feems  to  claim  an  attention,  and  perhaps  has 
been  of  fervice  in  fome  cafes,  though  I  am  not  yet 
fatisfied  the  fores  would  not  have  got  well  without 
it.  This  is  the  corrofive  fublimate,  which  in  very 
large,  and  old  fores,  has,  in  compliance  with  cufiom, 
been  frequently  adminiftered  with  fee  ruing  fficcefs. 
But  it  is  often  improper  for  labouring  men,  who  are 

F  z  much 
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much  out  of  doors,  and  for  obvious  reafons,  more 
efpecially  in  winter.  However,  where  thefe  ob¬ 
jections  do  not  equally  take  place,  every  furgeon  of 
experience  will  judge  for  himfelf,  what  advantages 
he  may  reafonably  expect  from  the  ufe  of  it. 

Befides  the  cicuta,  opium,  and  other  internal  re¬ 
medies  already  hinted  at,  I  fhall  here  mention  other 
three — a  ffrong  decoCtion  of  the  woods,  lime-water, 
and  emetics.  The  firff  will  be  of  fervice  chiefly  in 
cafes  of  obftruCted  perfpiration,  and  cutaneous  erup¬ 
tions,  or  the  fudden  difappearance  of  them ;  the 
lime-water,  in  the  erifipelatous  fore,  (hereafter  to 
be  noticed)  efpecially  where  a  great  part  of  the  limb 
is  infefled  with  a  fcalding  difcharge,  which  takes  off 
the  fkin  wherever  it  runs.  But  we  fhall  be  difap- 
pointed,  if  we  depend  on  this,  or  any  other  internal 
means ;  at  leaft  I  have  always  found  external  appli¬ 
cations  much  more  effectual — Emetics,  may  fome- 
■times  be  ufeful  in  fome  cacochymic  habits,  or  where 
there  is  a  cold  phleghm  on  the  ftomach  ;  and  previous 
to  the  exhibition  of  tonics. 

Having  now  attempted,  at  leaf!:,  to  anfwer  fome 
principal  objections  to  the  plan  I  have  propofed, 
and  explained  what  may  be  expeCted  from  it,  with 
the  manner  in  which  the  cffeCt  is  produced,  it  is 
high  time  to  proceed  to  a  more  particular  appli¬ 
cation  of  it. 

In  order  to  this,  it  will  be  neceffary  to  make  fome 
DiffinCtions  of  ulcers,  fince  the  general  indications 
cannot  be  alike  applicable  to  all**  Perhaps  this 


#  See  Intr^d.  p.  4,  5. 
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might  have  appeared,  with  much  more  propriety,  in 
a  former  part  of  the  work,  but  it  feemed  of  impor¬ 
tance  to  be  fully  underflood  as  I  went  on,  and  to 
obviate,  as  they  occurred,  the  difficulties,  of  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  introduce  fo  confiderable  an  innovation  in 
practice.  On  this  account,  I  have  preferred  this 
defultory  mode  to  a  more  concife  and  formal  method  » 
but  ffiouid  I  fo  far  fucceed,  as  to  point  out  a  practice 
which  others  can  with  fafety  adopt,  and  furniffi  the 
ingenious  with  hints  that  may  be  depended  upon,  it 
is  hoped,  that  feme,  or  evgn  many  defedts  in  other 
things  will  be  overlooked. 

The  numerous  daffies  of  ulcers,  of  which  writers 
have  treated  in  fo  many  didindt  chapters,  feem  more 
calculated  to  difplay  the  ingenuity  of  authors,  than  to 
lead  to  any  ufeful  difcrimination  ;  and  mult  therefore 
tend  to  perplex  thole  whom  they  ought  to  inftrudh 
Such  didindtions  are  taken  chiefly  from  certain  ac¬ 
cidental  appearances  of  the  fore,  and  the  nature  of 
the  difcharge ;  but  are  mod  of  them  fo.  made  as  to 
have  very  little  relation  to  pradice,  when,  applied  to 
ulcers  on  the  legs.  Whether,  indeed,  ulcers  are  in¬ 
dolent  or  painful,  fungous  or  callous,  rnoift  or  dry, 
or  difcharge  ichor,  or  fanies,  amounts  to  little  more 
than  that  their  luriace  is  in  an  ill-conditioned  date, 
can  make  only  an  accidental,  and  no  eflential  diffe¬ 
rence  in  the  grand  indications  of  cure  :  all  fuch  cir- 
cumdances  being  mere  fymptoms,  requiring  only  a 
temporary  attention,  and  not  charadteridic  of  a  dif¬ 
ference  in  fpecies. 

The  mod  eafy  and  pradlical  dividon  I  have  been 
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able  to  make,  will  be  to  confider  them  under  two 
heads  only,  which  are  calculated  to  illufirate  the  pre¬ 
ceding  obfervations,  and  correfpond  with  the  more 
effential  points,  of  difference  in  the  treatment  they 
will  require. 

The  firff  Clafs  will  include  ulcers  attended  with 
great  enlargement,  or  hardnefs  of  the  limb ;  recent 
ulcers  originating  from  an  abfcefs,  or  any  internal 
complaint  ;  and  every  very  old  ulcer  of  a  moderate 
fize,  efpecialjy  in  habits  accudomed  to  them. 

The  Second  comprehends  the  true  phagedenic  uU 
cer  ;  fuperfidal  ulcers  where  the  furrounding  fkin  is 
excoriated  by  an  exceffive  and  acrid  difcharge ; 
various  large  ones  in  very  old  people,  or  thofe  of  a 
relaxed  fibre  and  habit,  and  all  very  large  ulcers  with 
a  pale  and  loofe  furface,  generally  the  confequenc© 
of  bad  health,  poverty,  or  negledt. 

In  fpeaking  of  each  of  thefe,  it  will  be  neceffary  to 
make  fuch  enlargements  and  fubdivifions,  as  may 
relate  to  practical  ufe. 

And  fir  ft,  it  will  be  proper  to  obferve,  there  are 
two  general  affections,  or  fymptoms,  every  ulcer  is, 
liable  to,  which  will  require  their  particular  treats 
ment.  Thefe  are  inflammation  and  pain ;  for  each 
of  which  it  will  be  neceffary  to  lay  down  fome  general 
rules. 

With  refpeCt  to  inflammation,  fhould  this  attend 
a  large  fore,  where  the  pain  is  very  confiderable,  (for 
the  pain  fo  common  in  very  fm.all  ulcers,  is  feldom 
the  confequence  of  much  inflammation,  but  rather 
of  a  thin  and  cauftic  difcharge  ;)  an  emollient  fomen¬ 
tation 
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t ation  of  white  poppy  heads,  and  afterwards  &  bread 
and  milk  poultice  for  a  few  days,  may  be  applied  to 
advantage  ;  but  if  fuch  a  cafe  can  arife  as  to  require 
a  much  longer  continuance  of  a  poultice,  it  fhould 
be  changed  for  one  of  the  faturnine  kind.  This  will 
furniih.  the  fame  moiffure  and  heat,  and  is  not  only 
a  Ids  relaxing  application,  (for  fuch  it  has  been  ob- 
ferved,  fhould  never  be  very  long  continued  to  the 
legs*  )  but  is  a  more  powerful  antiphlogiffic.  And 
here  I  may  venture  to  repeat  from  a  long  experience, 
that  fuch  poultices  and  fomentations,  however  great 
their  reputation,  are  feldom  necefTary  but  in  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  cure,  where  the  parts  are  in  a  date  of 
inflammation,  and  particularly  in  the  poor,  who  have 
long  endured,  and  flood  much  upon  them  in  that 
flate ;  whofe  fkin  is  likewife  often  dry  and  left  dirty, 
and  its  pores  confequently  obffrudted.  But  as  loon 
as  the  inflammation  and  foulnefs  on  the  fkin  are  taken 
off',  ffrong  digeflives,  with  exercife  and  a  roller,  will 
produce  a  much  fpeedier  and  better  digeftion.T— This 
I  am  fo  fatisfled  of,  that  I  have  no  kind  of  hefftation 
in  fpeaking  peremptorily  on  the  fubjedt. 

I  with  to  make  one  remark  more  on  this  head, 
which  is,  that  when  a  bread  and  milk  poultice  is  re¬ 
quired,  it  fhould  generally  be  applied  on  the  naked 

F  4  fore. 


*  See  alfo  Bell,  On  Ulcers , 

■j-  Wiseman  gives  a  cafe  very  much  in  point,  and  obferves, 
that  after  confining  a  patient  to  the  bed  for  a  very  bad  ulcer,  which 
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fore,*  whereby  it  fits  eafier,  and  is  much  more  ufeful* 
becoming  the  mildeft  application  that  was  ever  con¬ 
trived,  if  it  be  well  made.^  And  I  hope  I  fhall  be 
pardoned  if  I  add,  it  ought  generally  to  be  made., 

and 


lie  had  poulticed  a  coniiderable  time,  he  could  not  get  it  to  heal 
till  he  left  off  the  poultice,  and  applied  a  laced  flocking.  Book  iu 
ch,  9. 

*  See  Freke’s  Art  of  Healing, 

f  When  I  confider  the  importance  of  a  good  poultice  to  ulcers, 
when  the  ufe  of  them  is  called  for,  and  the  number  of  pupils  who 
wifit  the  metropolis  every  year,  with  an  exprefs  defign  of  acquiring 
every  kind  of  chirurgical  knowledge,  many  of  whom  there  is  reafon 
to  think,  have  rarely  feen  a  bread  and  milk  poultice  properly 
made  ;  it  is  hoped,  it  will  not  be  thought  trifling  on  this  occifion 
to  mention  the  beft  method  of  making  it*  This  can  be  at  the 
word,  but  a  little  time  thrown  away,  and  if  only  one  young  prac¬ 
titioner  fhould  make  a  better  poultice  by  this  means,  or  if  a  Tingle 
patient  be  benefited  by  it,  I  fhall  readily  forgive  others  who  may 
fmile  at  the  receipt ;  for  however  well  furgeons  know  how  to 
make  them,  the  faff  is,  they  are  feldom  well  made. — It  has  been 
too  generally  thought,  that  thefe  poultices  cannot  be  boiled  too 
long  ;  but  on  the  contrary,  it  is  long  boiling  that  fpoils  them. 
They  fhould  be  made  of  the  crumb  of  moderately  dale  bread, 
which  fhould  be  cleared  from  every  thing  the  leaft  hard,  or  lumpy, 
and  after  being  grated,  fhould  be  rubbed  between  the  hands,  till 
reduced,  as  near  as  poflible,  to  its  firfl  date  of  flour.  The  milk 
fhould  then  be  boiled,  and  the  bread  lightly  fprinkled  in  with  one 
hand,  whild  it  is  kept  fiirring  with  the  other.  The  difficulty 
with  which  the  fpoon  is  moved,  will  (hew  when  a  proper  quantity 
of  bread  is  put  in,  after  which  it  fhould  not  remain  on  the  fire  above 
two  or  three  minutes  at  moll:,  and  fhould  be  turned  out  bailing, 
by  which  means  the  bottom  will  retain  its  heat  a  long  time,  after  iti 
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and  applied  by  the  furgeon  himfelf,  or  at  leaf*  in 
his  prefence,  and  not  intruded  to  a  carelefs  fervant, 
or  ignorant  nurle,  as  it  ufually  is ;  the  former  of 
whom  imagines  no  fkili  is  required,  and  the  latter, 
that  no  body  can  make  onefo  well  as  herfelf ;  though 
there  is  not  one  poultice  in  fifty,  made  and  applied 
by  either  of  them,  that  is  properly  managed.  Before 
I  quit  this  fubjedt,  I  cannot  help  adding,  that  if  much 
benefit  is  expended  from  thefe  applications,  they 
fhould  in  many  cafes  be  renewed  oftener  than  they 
generally  are  :  for  the  want  of  this,  the  fmaller  ones 
especially,  foon  becoming  cold,  I  am  fatisfied,  are 
often  likely  to  occafion  more  injury  than  good. 

Thefe,  it  is  well  known,  are  the  cafes  which  call 
for  bleeding  and  purging,  and  for  which  I  have  like- 
wile  fometimes  advifed  nitre  and  cicuta,*  or  opium  ; 

the 


furface  is  become  cool  enough  to  allow  of  its  application.  It  fhould 
be  fpread  upon  a  piece  of  double  linen  cloth,  (not  over  fine)  by 
the  help  of  a  round-ended  knife  (greafed  with  hog’s  lard  or  oil, 
inftead  of  putting  greafe  into  it,  which  prevents  its  hanging  to¬ 
gether,)  to  the  (ize  it  is  required  :  and  fhould  generally  be  about 
three  quarters  of  an  inch  in  thicknefs  on  the  linen.  If  poultices 
are  too  fliff  or  lumpy,  they  will  lie  heavy,  and  become  painful  to 
an  inflamed  part ;  if  too  thin,  or  not  well  mixed  into  an  homo¬ 
geneous  mafs,  they  foon  become  cold,  and  chill  the  part  they  are 
intended  to  nourifh. — *If  a  poultice  is  to  be  applied  to  a  depending 
part,  fuch  as  the  eye  or  the  bread:,  where  it  will  be  apt  to  flip  off', 
it  will  be  an  advantage  to  turn  up  the  four  fides  of  the  inner 
cloth,  about  half  an  inch  over  the  poultice  ;  which  will  thereby 
be  greatly  fupported. 

*  1  his  may  fometimes  have  one  advantage  of  opium,  as  it  hath 
eq  tendency  to  conflipate  the  bowels,  and  if  it  has  any  other 
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the  laft,  however,  will  be  lefs  proper  if  the  inflame 
mation  be  eonfiderable  ;  but  the  antiphlogiftic  regi¬ 
men  can  never  be  required  very  long,  for  if  the  in¬ 
flammation  does  not  prefently  yield,  there  is  probably 
feme  other  caufe  for  it  than  the  ulcer,  unlefs  there 
be  difeafe  of  the  bone.  The  former,  it  will  be  the 
phvfician’s  province  to  difcover  and  remove  ;  but  if 
neither  of  thefe  fhouid  be  the  cafe,  and  yet  the  in¬ 
flammation  continue,  it  will  not  prove  of  the  phleg¬ 
monous  kind,  and  I  can  venture  to  fay  will  yield 
together  with  the  pain,  to  fuch  topical  applications 
as  fball  promote  a  discharge,  and  with  the  afliftance 
of  firm  bandage  and  exercife,  fhall  cleanfe  or  deflroy 
the  too  fenfible  furface ;  which  will  immediately  be 
followed  by  eafe,  and  a  heakhy  appearance  of  the 
fore. 

It  may  be  neceftary  in  this  place,  to  take  notice 
of  a  fource  of  pain  not  mentioned,  that  I  know  of, 
by  any  writer,  and  for  a  clear  account  of  which  I  am 
obliged  principally  to  an  ingenious  correfpondent  in 
the  country,  fince  the  fir  ft  edition  of  this  trad: ;  having 
myfelf  o.bferved  it  only  once,  in  any  confiderable 
degree.  This  is  an  obfcure  oedema,  more  commonly 
attending  fmall  fores,  and  occafioning  very  great 
pain  about  the  little  ulcers,  or  not  unfrequently  along 
the  whole  fpine  of  the  tibia,  efpecially  in  the  morn¬ 
ing;  and  is  effedually  cured  by  only  applying  the 
bandage  a  little  tighter  than  uluah  It  may  be  met 


virtues  than  that  of  an  anodyne,  as  forae  people  have  been  of 
opinion,  the  patient  will  enjoy  the  advantage  of  them. 

with 
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with  not  only  in  large  and  tumid  limbs,  but  in  very- 
well  fhaped  legs,  where  the  oedema  is  not  percep¬ 
tible  to  the  eye,  but  may  always  be  difcovered  by  a 
careful  examination  with  the  finger* — As  I  have  rarely 
allowed  any  of  my  patients  to  apply  the  bandage 
themfelves,  and  have  always  been  careful  of  drawing 
it  tight,  it  is  not  likely  this  painful  oedema  ihould  have 
often  fallen  in  my  way.  The  fingle  inftance  I  met 
with,  however,  has  borne  fuch  dired  tefiimony  to  the 
obfervation  of  my  correfpondent,  (who  is  often 
obliged  to  allow  diftant  patients  to  drefs  their  own 
fores  for  feveral  days  together),  that  it  could  not 
but  appear  to  me  as  highly  improper  to  overlook  an 
obfervation,  from  which  it  is  probable  many  patients 
may  be  benefited. 

After  what  has  been  faid,  another  obfervation  or 
two  refpeding  the  fymptom  of  pain,  is  all  that  will 
be  neceffary.  And  here  I  remark,  that  fevere  pain 
muft  be  mitigated,  if  it  cannot  be  entirely  removed, 
or  nothing  will  go  on  well ;  whilfi  the  degree  of  pain, 

together  with  the  nature  of  the  difcharge,will  point  out 

- 

the  moft  proper  remedy  for  it ;  the  quantity  of  the 
anodyne,  is  therefore  not  fo  much  to  be  attended  to, 
as  its  effeds.  I  have  known  excruciating  pain  from 
fmall  ulcers,  almoft  entirely  removed  by  half  a  grain 
of  opium,  taken  only  every  other  night,  whilfi:  at 
other  times,  three  or  four  grains  have  given  but  little 
relief. 

In  thefe  cafes,  the  difcharge  is  always  thin  and 
acrid  ;  and  though  fuch  vitiated  matter  may  arife 

from  the  morbid  ftate  of  the  folids,  and  of  the  fecre- 
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tory  organs  of  the  parts,  which  throw  off  fuch  kind 
of  fluids  as  cannot  be  changed  into  laudable  pus,  yet 
this  does  not  certainly  arife  from  an  inflammatory 
caufe,  and  therefore  is  not  always  removed  by  anti- 
phlogiftics,  and  mere  emollient  applications ;  though 
it  ever  will  be  fo,  when  that  is  the  cafe.  But  if  the 
habit  is  not  particularly  concerned,  it  depends  more 
frequently  upon  a  want  of  that  fpecies,  or  degree  of 
inflammation,  which  is  neceffary  to  produce  well 
concodted  pus,'*  which  is  therefore  often  induced  by 
Simulating  applications,  which  are  the  moft  fafe  and 
and  rational  means  of  promoting  it,  and  will,  in  this 
cafe  alio,  as  certainly  be  followed  by  a  ceflation  of 
the  pain.  ^  And  herein  we  go  back  as  far  as  relates 
to  ulcers  on  the  legs,  to  the  pra&ice  of  the  antients,| 


*  La  feconde  caufe  (du  defaut  de  fuppuratien)  eft  le  defaut  d ’in¬ 
flammation  dans  la  playe.  Trade  dcs  Ulcer cs,  &c. 

f  Parey  fpeaks  exa&ly  to  this  purpofe  in  the  cure  of  ulcers, 
lib,  xii,  cap,  9.  where  after  having  directed  cataplafms  of  folanum, 
cicuta,  poppey  feeds,  and  fometimes  opium  ;  fhculd  thefe  fail  to 
procure  eafe  in  fome  cafes,  he  adds,  44  neque  anodynla,  neque 
narcotieis,  fedari  poteris,  imo  blandis  medicamentis  appofitis  magis 
sc  magis  irritabitur.  Itaque  ad  catherretica  conlugiendum  erit, 
nempe  forribus  morbis  fortia  remedia  funt  optima.  Qnare  ulceri 
imponatur  pulvillus  forri  et  viribus  aucro  egyptiaco,  aut  paulooleo 
chalcanti  imbutus,  bis  enin\dcmandi  efferi  illius  doloris  vis  elt.^ 
To  this  he  adds,  44  interim  ulceri  circumponetur  refrigerantia,  nc 
virium  remediorum  vehementia  fiuxionem  excitet.” — But  this 
latter  is  greatly  obviated  by  the  ufe  of  a  proper  roller. 

4  See  Galen,  particularly  his  book  De  Compojit,  Medicament . 
fecund  urn  Genera ,  and  Cels  us.  Lib.  v.  cap.  26. 
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whole  ointments,  it  has  been  noticed,  generally  con¬ 
fided  of  the  warm  gums,  fpirits,  and  efcharotics, 
which  though,  in  many  cafes,  juftly  exploded  from 
practice,  in  the  treatment  of  ulcers  in  general,*  are 
of  admirable  efficacy,  in  fuch  as  attack  the  lower 
extremities. 

What  has  been  faid  will  probably  be  quite  fufficient 
on  thefe  heads ;  we  have  here  manifeft  indications 
before  us,  and  the  remedies  are  therefore  ufually 
fimple  and  obvious — not  always  thought  equally  evi¬ 
dent,  through  the  whole  indications  of  cure. 

Systematical  writers,  who  have  been  fond  of  mul¬ 
tiplying  diftindtions  of  ulcers,  have  been  equally 
precife  in  their  directions  for  obtaining  a  cure.-}-  We 
are  to  digeft,  deterge,  incarn,  and  cicatrize ;  finufes 
are  to  be  laid  open,  callous  edges  are  to  be  removed 
by  the  knife,  or  deftroyed  by  the  aCtual  or  poten¬ 
tial  cautery ;  fome  intemperies  is  to  be  corrected, 
or  the  whole  habit  to  be  altered  :  and  above  all, 
they  advife  a  horizontal  pofition  of  the  limb,  and 


*  See  Bell,  On  Ulcers.,  who  has  made  feveral  very  uferul  ob- 
fervations  on  thU  head,  though  the  French  furgeons  are  hill  of  a 
different  opinion,  (as  appears  from  their  4th  volume  of  Memoir  a 
He  Chirur^ie),  and  indeed  fome  latitude  muft  be  allowed;  for  the 
fad  is,  that  in  the  cure  of  every  ulcer,  as  of  fever,  a  certain 
degree  of  inflammation,  or  exertion  of  the  fyftem  is  neceflary  ; 
and  too  little,  or  an  undue  effort,  does  as  certainly,  though  upon 
a  different  principle  from  Plethora,  fruftrate  the  falutary  inten¬ 
tions  of  nature. 

f  Compofui  ulceris  ad  cnrationem  multse  funt  indicationes  pro- 
pe&tae*  Farey. 
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injoin  abfolute  reft.  The  whole  procefs  of  cure  is 
moft  accurately  delineated,  and  feme  appoftte  remedy 
preferibed  to  effed  every  intention,  as  if  art  were 
fufticient  for  it  all,  and  nature  had  nothing  to  do  in 
the  buftnefs.  And  indeed,  were  ulcers  fuch  very 
tradable,  methodical  things,  as  the  pidure  repre- 
fonts,  memory  might  fupply  the  place  of  judgment, 
and  this  part  of  forgery  would  be  reduced  to  arith¬ 
metical  exadnefs.  But  he  whom  pradice  has  made 
moft  converfant  with  nature,  well  knows  that  her 
operations  and  the  arrangements  of  fcience  too  little 
referable  each  other. 

It  is  univerfaily  admitted,  however,  that  except  an 
ulcer  becomes  clean,  it  will  not  cicatrize,  though 
praditioners  are  not  fo  well  agreed,  concerning  the 
beft  means  of  bringing  it  about.  But  we  are  always 

n 

to  know  our  proper  place,  art  being  in  this,  and  in 
every  other  inftance,  a  mere  hand-maid  to  nature,  to 
lend  afiiftance  in  a  way  the  moft  agreeable  to  her  own 
laws.  In  the  introdudion  to  this  little  work,  an  at¬ 
tempt  has  been  made  to  reduce  the  principles  of 
the  cure  of  ulcers  to  two  only,  viz.  an  attention  to 
the  general  vigor  of  the  conftitution,  and  to  the  adion 
of  the  parts  ;  but  with  this  view,  it  may  be  neceftaiy 
to  pay  home  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  different  pre¬ 
cedes  that  are  going  on  in  the  healing  of  every  ulcer. 
There  is,  it  has  been  intimated,  a  produdion  of  new 
fubftance  in  its  cavity,  and  a  condensation  of  its 
furrounding  parts  to  a  certain  level  and  extent.  The 
former  of  thefe,  indeed,  is,  I.  believe,  very  inco.n- 
iiderable ;  it  is,  however,  by  the  union  of  the  two, 

that 
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that  nature  accomplifbes  her  end.  That  thefe  procef- 
fes  do  take  place,  may  be  known  by  an  examination 
of  the  fubftance  which  is  formed  in  the  cavity  of 
every  cicatrized  ulcer ;  and  by  the  apparent  evennefs 
of  the  newly  formed  cicatrice  with  the  neighbouring 
parts.  And  every  one  mu  ft  have  obfetved,  that  the 
lofs  of  fubftance  is  more  evident  at  feme  months  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  time  of  cure,'*  than  on  the  firft  healing 
of  the  fore. 

Now,  if  the  principles  I  have  all  along  been  laying 
down,  as  well  as  thofe  laft  mentioned,  are  at  all  juft 
and  rational,  they  will  at  once  ferve  to  difeover  the 
impropriety  of  depending  upon  very  mild  applica¬ 
tions, 'f*  whilft  they  inforce  the  expediency  of  the 
means  I  have  recommended. 

The  cure,  it  has  been  faid,  is  brought  about  by 
the  general  vigor  of  the  fyftem,  and  the  addon  of  the 
the  parts,  together  with  an  abforption  of  thofe  con¬ 
tiguous  to  the  ulcer,  the  more  appoiite  to  which  in- 


*  This  obfervation  has  been  long  made  in  the  cafe  of  thofe  fo- 
veolse  which  remain  after  the  fmal  1-pox. 

•j-  Perhaps  the  very  bed  of  thefe  is  the  fuppurative  poultice  Co 
much  recommended  by  Mr.  Freke,  but  it  does  nothing  without: 
the  horizontal  pofition  of  the  limb  ;  and  has  even  then  been  too 
frequently  ineffedfcual,  or  it  is  probable,  would  nbt  have  been 
difearded  from  hofpital  practice.  His  intention,  however,  was 
perfe&ly  rational,  which  was,  46  to  fweat  out  the  difeafe  an 
idea  I  have  always  had  in  view,  in  oppofition  to  that  of  drying  up 
didempered  parts ;  which  mud  always  be  wrong.  But  the  former 
intention  may  be  much  better  accomplifhed  by  other  means,  that 
do  not  require  red  and  confinement. 

dications. 
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dications,  arc  good  diet,  exercife  and  bandage,  with 
the  external  ufe  of  invigorating  applications.  And 
how  much  may  be  effected  by  them,  experience  alone 
can  demonfirate,  and  it  is  a  principal  defign  of  this 
treatife  to  fet  forth.  I  am  happy,  however,  to  find  an 
author  of  confiderable  efleem,  and  among#  the  beft 
of  the  later  practitioners,  fo  much  of  my  mind,  I 
mean  Wifeman ,  who  had  continual  recourfe  to  warm 
and  aCtive  applications,  and  rarely  dreffed  an  ulcer 
on  the  leg  in  the  fir  ft  ftage  of  the  cure,  without  mere* 
corrofiv.  ruber  in  one  form  or  other.  By  this  means, 
and  the  help  of  a  roller,  or  laced-ftocking,  he  fuc- 
ceeded  much  better  than  molt  practitioners  have  done 
fince,  with  all  our  improvements.*  And  I  am  fa- 
tisfied  from  what  I  have  experienced,  that  had  he 
allowed  his  patients  to  walk,  and  by  the  help  of  a 
flannel  roller,  had  made  a  ff ill  tighter  compreffion 
than  the  laced-ftocking  can  pleafantly  admit,  or  in¬ 
deed  can  effeCt,  and  had  been  yet  bolder  in  the  ufe 
of  ftimulating  applications,  he  had  not  had  reafon  to 


* Notwithflanding  all  fciences  have  been  improved  by  reducing 
them  to  a  flate  of  fimplicity,  yet,  in  an  attempt  to  purify  them, 
ar rifts  have  been  fometimes  led  to  overlook  the  principles  on  which 
Come  practice  has  been  founded,  and  have  therefore  difearded 
many  things  that  were  valuable— like  fome  unprincipled  empiric, 
who  in  order  to  get  rid  of  an  imaginary  ill-humor  in  the  blood, 
directs  fo  large  a  quantity  to  be  taken  away,  as  reduces  his  patient 
to  a  worfe  difeafe  than  he  laboured  under  before  ;  forgetting  that 
the  good  and  bad  blood  would  run  out  together. 

See  Thoughts  upon  Amputation  by  Dr,  Kirkland. 
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complain*  that  healing  fome  kind  of  ulcers  was  in 
general  only  a  palliative  cure.  For  it  has  been  very 

evident  in  reading  his  cafes*  and  comparing  them 

« 

with  my  own  experience*  that  the  principal  things 
which  he  failed  in  (befides  forbidding  his  patients  to 
walk*  which  it  fhould  feem*  was  not*  however,  al¬ 
ways  the  cafe)  was  the  not  continuing  his  Simulating 
applications  much  longer  than  he  did,  and  his  chang¬ 
ing  them  for  very  drying  ones  in  the  end*  in  order 
to  haften  the  formation  of  the  cicatrice.  See  his 
cafes*  in  chap.  x.  particularly  ;  in  reading  which*  I 
could  not  avoid  being  furprized  he  had  not  himfelf 
made  the  remark.  The  like  obfervations  may  be 
made  on  Dr*  Turner,  who  was  in  many  refpe&s  but  a 
copyer  from  him*  but  in  others*  feems  to  have  had 
an  advantage ;  and  had  he  been  well  acquainted  with 
the  ufe  of  the  roller*  and  been  lefs  fond  of  abftinence 
and  reft*  wrould  have  fet  an  example,  which  after- 
practitioners  would  have  made  but  little  improve¬ 
ments  on. 

* 

These  things  then,  viz.  Exercife*  Bandage*  and 
active  Applications,  may  be  folely  depended  upon 
in  ordinary  cafes ;  and  where  there  is  no  fpecific 
poifon,  or  other  manifeft  evil  in  the  habit*  they  will 
eftedt  every  thing  in  this  clafs  of  ulcers*  which  art 
hath  hitherto  aecomplilhed  by  reft,  diet*  and  medi¬ 
cine  ;  and  will  moreover  effedt  fuch  a  cure  as  will 
» 

ftand  through  all  the  ordinary  fituations  of  life. 

Any  common  digeftive  4  rendered  deterfive  in  the 
degree  it  may  be  thought  fit,  by  the  addition  of  a 
little  calomel*  corrofive  fublimate*  the  white*  or  red 
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precipitate,  or  by  a  fmali  portion  of  verdigreafe  ;  ot 
we  Jiave  a  very  excellent  one  ready  made  to  cut 
hands,  the  unguent,  citrinum  :  but,  however  uncom¬ 
mon  the  practice,  it  is  fometimes  better  to  uie  the 
red  precipitate  alone  in  the  hrft  ffa ge  of  the  cure, 
than  to  mix  it  with  the  digeftive ;  and  this  the  ulcer 
will  alio  readily  bear,  when  exercife,  and  a  good 
diet  are  allowed.  And  here  it  is,  that  the  judgment 
of  the  forge  on  difcovers  itlelf,  in  adapting  his  drel- 
fings  to  the  nature  of  the  ulcer,  which  (laying  afide 
the  refinements,  and  nice  diftindfions  I  have  ventured 
to  difcard,)  mull  by  one  mean  or  other,  be  brought  to 
difcharge  laudable  pus,  whatever  appearance  its  fur- 
face  may  have  ;  for  nothing  goes  on  well  till  this  is 
effected.  On  the  other  hand,  burgeons  have  gene¬ 
rally  been  too  eafily  fatisded,  efpecially  in  regard  to 
old  fores  ;  and  if  the  ulcer  has  but  appeared  clean,  it 
has  been  prefumed,  that  all  has  been  going  on  well. 
To  this  end,  therefore,  various  trifling  applications 
have  been  made  ufeof,  fuch  as  wafhing  with  a  ilrong 
decoction  of  hemlock,  drefling  the  ulcer  with  the 
gaflric  juice,  and  other  light  flimulants,  or  aflrin- 
gents,  or  covering  it  with  fedative  and  emollient 
poultices.  But  all  this  is  inviting  a  fore  to  heal  up 
at  any  rate,  and  by  leaving  the  difeafe  at  the  bottom, 
has  infured  its  breaking  out  again.  But  not  only  muff 
the  fur  face  be  clean,  but  the  granulations  firm,  and 
fuch  a  plentiful  digeflion  promoted,  as  may  liberate 
the  veilels,  reflore  the  due  tone  of  the  parts,  and  fur- 
nidi  laudable  pus.  This,  the  mod  inveterate  ulcers 
on  the  legs  may  be  brought  to  afford,  as  freely  as 
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fores  feated  any  where  eife;  unlefs,  perhaps,  t.hofe 
on  the  head  are  excepted,  which,  I  think,  furnifh 
pus  more  perfectly  album ,  l<eve9  et  aqudle9  than  thofe 
of  any  other  part* 

Probably  nothing  but  experience  can  induce  any 
one  to  think,  how  eafily  this  may,  in  ordinary  cafes, 
be  effected  by  powerful  digedives,  and  exercife,  and 
how  foon  afterwards  many  troublefome  fores  put  on  a 
proper  appearance,  and  are  brought  into  a  healthy, 
and  healing  condition.  But  where  thefe  things  fail, 
recourfe  mu  ft  be  had  to  more  powerful  means,^  and 
fuch  as  no  furgeon  is  ever  at  a  lofs  for  ;  which  if 
freely  applied,  interpofing  lenient  applications  if  the 
appearance  of  the  fore  fee-ms  to  demand  thenvf'  will 
deftroy  the  foul  furface,  and  give  nature  (affided  by 
a  good  diet)  an  opportunity  to  exert  herfelf ;  and 
as  Hoffman  fays  on  this  very  occafion,”  ex  voto  fuc* 
cedit  confoiidatio.” 

Perhaps,  one  of  the  bed  applications  of  this  kind, 
is  the  mere.  cor.  ruber  very  finely  levigated  ;  this  is 
peculiarly  ufeful  in  fome  fmall  and  obdinate  ulcers 
prefently  to  be  noticed,  nor  will  it  be  immediately 
fufpedted,  with  what  freedom,  and  frequency  this 


*  u  Vulnera  maligniora  valermoribus  egent  remediis ;  imbecile 
lioribus,  autem,  mitiora.,J 

Galen.  De  Compend.  Med.  Lib.  i<v» 

'f  In  cafes  wherein  the  author  has  made  ufe  of  any  remedies  out 
of  the  common  way,  he  has  iti  this  edition  pointed  them  out,  and 
described  the  kind  of  fores  that  may  call  for  their  ufe  ;  though  in 
this  clafs  of  ulcers  fuch  inflances  are  very  few* 
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active  mineral  may  be  applied.  It  may  be  fa  id  of 
this*  as  Hippocrates  fays  of  friddons,  that  it  foftens 
the  hard,  ftrengthens  the  relaxed  fibres,  deftroys  the 
unfound,  Simulates  and  elevates  the  growing  flefti ; 
that  it  promotes,  or  diminifhes  difcharge,  and  keeps 
open,  or  heals  up  the  ulcer,  juft  as  you  would  direct 
it.  Nor  is  this  faying  too  much  of  it,  with  refpedt 
to  a  great  number  of  cafes,  for  all  this  is  a  very  cer¬ 
tain  confequence  of  a  proper  ufe  of  it,  where  a  tight 
bandage  is  applied,  and  adequate  exercife  allowed. 
But  then,  it  has  been  hinted  that,  for  fome  of  thefe 
purpofes,  (which  will  hereafter  be  fpecified)  it  mu  ft 
be  ufed  with  great  freedom,  and  be  often  repeated, 
and  inftead  of  being  lightly  fprinkled  over  an  ill- 
conditioned  furface,  the  ulcer  muft  be  filled  *  with 
it,  the  furgeon  taking  up  a  large  pinch  of  it,  and 
plugging  up  the  fore. 

It  has  been  faid,  that  the  above  pradlice  is  parti¬ 
cularly  ufeful  in  many  fmall  ulcers ;  but  even  in  large 
fores,  fomething  of  the  fame  kind  will  be  found  ne- 
ceflary.  The  foul  furface  muft  be  removed,  and  the 
fore  brought  to  the  ftate  of  a  frefti  wound,  which  can 
be  done  only  by  the  diftempered  parts  being  melted 


'*  While  I  was  engaged  in  drawing  up  this  little  tradf,  I  chanced 
to  meet  with  more  authority  for  the  above  pradtice  than  I  expedled, 
for  looking  over  Wisemam.,  I  found  him  making  ufe  of  the  very 
expreffion;  to  which  pradtice,  I  am  fatisfied,  he,  as  well  as  Dr., 
Turner,  owed  much  of  their  fuccefs.  The  former  tells  us  he 
performed  cures  on  the  legs  in  as  few  weeks,  as  the  patients  had 
been  years  under  the  hands  of  thofe  he  calls  the  barber  chirurgeons 
of  the  time.  Boole .  ii,  ch.  g. 
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down  (as  it  is  ufually  faid)  by  powerful  digeftives* 
or  deftroyed  by  corrofives  ;  and  till  this  be  done, 
fome  obftacle  or  other  will  continually  a  rife/-  but 
this  once  effected,  you  remove  the  greatest  hinderance 
to  the  cure.  And  it  may  be  more  eafily  done  than  is 
generally  imagined,  and  though  the  fucceeding  furface 
Ihould  put  on  the  fame  unpleafant  appearance,  after 
the  firff,  or  even  fecond  application,  yet  the  amend¬ 
ment,  though  gradual,  is  certain,  and  the  pain  is  lefe 
fevere  than  might  be  expedted.  The  digeflives  are 
ftill  continued  when  the  efcharotics  are  left  off,  and 
the  parts  being,  by  thefe  means,  put  into  adtion,  in 
general  nothing  farther  is  required,  than  to  wait  till 
nature  is  able  to  accomplifh  her  proper  work.  The 
want  of  this  ability,  or  occafion  to  exert  herfelf,  is 
the  grand  impediment  to  the  cure,  but  this  reflored 
once  and  again,  will  effedf  every  thing  that  is  re¬ 
quired.^ 

G  3  Befides 


*  Ulceribus  haud  diligenter  deterfis,  hyperfarcofis  fupervenire 
folet.  Parey,  De  Ulceribus. — See  alfo  Rhazes,  Lib.  Divis* 
cop.  134,  138.  In  which  cafe  (fays  a  modern  writer)  44  the  gra¬ 
nulations  are  either  foft  and  fpongy,  and  arife  only  from  the  fur- 
face  of  the  ulcer,  or  elfe  rife  too  high  in  the  form  of  fungus,  or 
foon  ceafing  to  fhoot,  are  not  followed  by  a  difpofition  to  form  a 
cicatrice;  or  if  the  ulcer  heals,  it  foon  breaks,  out  again.’* 

From  the  very  judicious  obfervations  on  the  Malvern-wafrrs 
with  cafes  annexed,  publifhed  by  Dr.  Wall,  it  ftiould  appear, 
that  the  good  effedts  produced  by  them  on  ulcers  of  the  legs,  have 
arifen  from  their  volatile  fpirit.  Such  an  idea  agrees  very  well 
with  the  theory  I  have  adopted,  and  which  every  day’s  expe¬ 
rience  has  confirmed.  Dr.  Wall,  indeed,  in  one  place  ipeaks 
of  the  coldnefs,  and  aflringency  of  the  Malvern-watcrs  externally 
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Befides  the  abovementioned  ufe  of  the  precipitate, 
for  the  purpofe  of  bringing  foul  ulcers  into  a  good 
Hate,  it  is  not  unfrequently  neceffary  in  order  to  pre- 
ferve  them  fo,  and  to  promote  incarnation  ;  and  even 
in  this  view,  it  often  anfwers  much  better  by  being 
fprinkled  upon  the  fore,  than  mixed  up  with  the 
dieedive.  I  know  how  much  that  mode  has  been 
objected  to  by  the  late  Mr.  Sharp ,  who  both  as  a 
writer  and  practitioner,  I  fhould  be  more  inclined 
to  envy  than  to  cenfure.  Neverthelefs,  experience 
is  the  bed  tedimony,  and  has  demondrated  to  me 
how  much,  and  to  how  great  advantage,  ulcers  on 
the  legs  will  endure  the  ufe  of  precipitate.  Perhaps, 
an  inattention  to  this,  has  been  one  occadon  of  the 
very  unfavourable  opinion  furgeons  have  always 
entertained  of  fore  legs,  and  of  the  difficulty  of 
their  cure ;  but  fo  various  are  the  indances  I  have 
feen  of  the  fpecific  power  of  precipitate,  in  different 
kinds  of  ulcers,  where  every  common  application 
had  been  ufed  to  no  purpofe,  that  I  can  recommend 
it  with  more  confidence  than  ever.  I  do  not  fpeak 
merely  of  foul,  or  callous  ulcers,  but  of  thofe  very 
aptly  denominated  dyfepulotic ,  wherein  nothing  has 
appeared  particularly  amifs,  but  there  has  been  no 


applied,  but  this  is  only  an  opinion  he  has  taken  up  from  fome 
cafes,  in  which  they  had  not  proved  beneficial ;  for  he  obferves, 
they  often  occafion  fo  great  heat  in  the  part  as  tp  induce  fuppu- 
ration  in  cold  tumors,  and  that  in  almofl  every  cafe  where  they 
have  been  ufeful,  they  have  raifed  more  or  lefs  inflammation,  and 
have  often  cecafioned  very  conflderabje  pain  for  fome  days. 

did 
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difpofition  to  heal.  The  fur  face  of  fqch  fores  has 
fometimes  been  glaffy,  and  the  edges  (harp  and  an¬ 
gular  as  if  newly  divided  with  a  knife  ;  without  the 
leaf:  difpofition  to  granulate  or  incarn,  but  at  the 
fame  time  not  of  that  irritable  nature  which  inclines 
them  to  fp read  ;  which  I  (hall  fpeak  of  under  the  next 
head.  The  free  ufe  of  the  precipitate,  for  four  or 
live  days,  though  it  has,  indeed,  fometimes  produced 
little  (loughs,  which,  however,  have  not  feemed  to 
render  the  fores  deeper,  has  put  the  atonic  parts  into 
addon,  and  like  the  exhibition  of  the  cortex  on  fimilar 
occafions,  has  removed  every  unkindly  appearance, 
produced  a  difcharge  of  good  pus,  and  difpofed  the 
ulcer  to  heal.  I  have  already  hinted  in  another 
place,' *  that  this  (lands  no  longer  on  my  authority  ; 
the  accounts  I  xhave  been  favored  with  from 
different  praditioners,  both  here  and  on  the  Con¬ 
tinent,  fince  the  former  edition  of  this  treatife, 
bear  a  dired  teilimony  to  the  advantages  the  Public 
has  derived  from  the  hints  I  then  ventured  to  throw 
out.  Patients  have  alio  been  treated  in  this  way  in 
different  hofpitals,  where  the  good  appearance  of 
large  ulcers,  repeatedly  covered  with  precipitate,  has 
fully  anfwered  every  expedation  I  had  formed,  or 
had  previoufly  experienced  in  my  own  pradice. 
Some  confidcrable  knowledge  in  the  profeffion,  as 
well  as  experience  of  this  plan,  and  attention  to  the 
effeds  of  the  remedies,  are,  indeed,  effentially  ne- 
ceffary,  by  which  alone  the  praditioner  can  be  enabled 


*  Additional  Preface  to  this  Edition. 
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to  judge  how  long  he  may  continue  the  bold  ufe  of 
fo  active  an  application  :  for  it  fometimes  happens* 
that  one  day  too  long  will  offend  a  fore  that  has  been 
inexpreffibly  benefited  by  its  ufe ;  whereby  the  cure 
will  be  retarded.  And  if  the  plan  has  met  with  lefs 
fuccefs  in  hofpitals  than  in  private  practice*  it  is  not 
unfair  to  attribute  much  of  this,  not  only  to  the  foul 
air  of  the  wards,  and  the  improper  manner  in  which 
(it  has  been  noticed)  a  tight  bandage  is  fometimes  ap¬ 
plied,  but  to  the  inattention  or  ignorance  of  forne  of 
the  pupils  in  this  refped: ;  it  being  impoffible  for 
the  furgeon,  in  every  cafe,  to  lay  down  rules  fuf- 
ficiently  precife  for  the  pupils  to  follow,  which  con- 
ff rains  him  to  fubmit  leffer  things  to  the  temporary 
difcretion  of  the  dreffers. 

Having  fo  fully  hated,  and  endeavoured  to  defend 
the  principles  and  practice  laid  down,  it  remains 
only  to  colled:  them  into  one  point  of  view  ;  and  then 
to  feledt  a  few  of  the  varieties  of  ulcers  to  be  met  with 
in  this  clafs,  with  the  treatment  of  each,  as  iiluf- 
trative  of  the  feveral  indications  and  remedies  pro- 
pofed.  And  to  this  end,  itfeems  only  neceffary  that 
the  reader  fhould  be  reminded  of  what  has  all  along 
been  obferved  of  the  peculiar  circum dances  of  fores 
on  the  lower  extremities,  and  of  the  caufes  and  ope¬ 
ration  of  thefe  peculiarities.— To  obviate  the  force 
of  thefe,  by  proper  bandage,  and  other  fuitable  topical 
applications,  and  general  remedies,  tending  to  re¬ 
move,  or  corred:,  the  atony,  and  other  ill-difpofitions 
of  the  parts,  and  both  enable  them,  and  the  fyftem  at 
large,  to  make  fuch  weli-dircded  and  falutary  exer¬ 
tions 
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lions  as  fhall  place  ulcers,  fo  feated,  in  circumftances 
as  fimilar  as  may  be  to  thofe  on  other  parts  of  the 
body,  has  been  the  leading  idea  throughout  this 
work.  How  far  this  reafoning  may  have  been  juft, 
or  the  means  above  pointed  out  may  appear  rational 
and  adequate,  the  reader  himfelf  is  now  called  upon 
to  decide;  whilft  the  author,  for  his  part,  has  the 
fatisfadlion  of  thinking,  that  fuccefs  has,  at  leaft, 
juftified  his  attempt,  and  given  fome  fandtion  to  the 
practice  he  ventures  to  recommend. 

Amongst  the  few  inftances  to  be  feledted  from 
particular  cafes,  is  a  frnall  ulcer,  frequently  hinted 
at,  and  for  which,  after  every  other  mean  has  failed, 
the  precipitate,  or  other  efcharotic  is  a  fpecific.  It  is 
improperly  accounted  fcorbutic,  and  particularly  af¬ 
fects  the  parts  about,  and  even  below,  the  ankles ; 
whkb,  indeed,  cannot  therefore  properly  be  called 
a  fore  leg.  This  is  exquifitely  painful,  and  for 
fome  time  appeared  difficult  of  cure  without  refting 
the  limb,  fo  little  advantage  being  obtained  from  the 
roller;  which  cannot  be  made  to  afford  much  com- 
preffion  below  the  feat  of  the  fore.  It  was  in  thefe 
cafes  more  efpecially,  that  V/ifeman  preferred  a  laced- 
flocking,  becaufe  (as  he  tells  us)  he  “  could  not 
with  a  roller  make  a  fuitable  compreffion  fo  near  the 
ankle,  without  caufing  a  fwelling  on  the  foot.”  But 
this  is  certainly  a  miftake,  for  having,  at  firft,  found 
the  fame  difficulty,  I  was  foon  able  to  remedy  it,  by 
carrying  the  roller  feveral  times  over  the  ankle  and 
foot,  fo  as  to  leave  no  part  but  juft  the  point  of  the 
heel  uncovered  by  the  roller;  and  by  this  means,  I 
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alfo  make  a  tolerable  compreffion  below  the  ulcer 
kfelf:  to  which  intentions,  the  circumftance  of  the 
roller  being  made  of  flannel,  very  greatly  contributes. 
Thefe  cafes  are  often  attended  with  a  confiderable 
puffinefs,  and  a  tetterous  appearance  of  the  furround¬ 
ing  fkin,  accompanied  with  a  thin  and  acrid  dif- 
charge,  which  renders  the  parts  additionally  tender  ; 
whilft  the  little  ulcer  is  almoft  perfe&ly  dry,  and 
cannot  eafily  be  brought  to  fuppuration,  till  the 
complaint  of  the  fkin  is  removed.  This  I  once 
thought  was  relieved  by  .bathing  the  parts  in  Nevil - 
holt  water,  as  lately  recommended  for  this  purpofe, 
but  I  foon  learnt,  is  much  more  fpeedily  removed 
by  drying  applications,  which  inftead  of  the  common 
cerate,  may  be  fpread  on  lint,  or  linen  cloth,  and 
applied  over  the  ufual  drefling  to  the  fore ;  for  which 
common  treacle  is  often  a  very  good  one,  as  well  as 
for  many  other  irritable  ulcers.  The  outer  drefling 
may  confifi  of  cerat.  alb.  with  bole  and  powdered 
allum  ;  or  the  ung.  deficcativ.  rubrum,  or  in  more 
obflinate  cafes,  a  comprefs  of  linen  may  be  wetted  in 
a  folution  of  facch.  faturn.  and  vitr.  alb.  with  an. 
ounce  or  two  of  camphorated  fpirit,  in  a  pint  of 
fpring  water;  which,  notwithflanding  the  tumor,  and 
heated  appearance  of  the  part,  I  never  found  dif- 
agree.*  If  the  fore  fhould  not  foon  change  its 

cornu 


*  Thefe  affedtionsof  the  fkin,  vulgarly  called  fcorbutic,  have 
ufually  no  one  fymptom  of  that  difmal  complaint,  and  being  merely 
focal,  fhould  always  be  treated  as  a  difeafe  of  the  fkin  ;  for  true 
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complexion,  on  the  difappearance  of  the  affediion 
of  the  fkin,  the  little  ulcer  fhould  bb  filled  with 
precipitate,'*  pulv.  angel,  diflolved  lunar  caudic,  or 
any  fimilar  efcharotic,  and  when  the  dough  is  come 
out,  be  immediately  repeated,  if  the  fore  fhould  ot 
then  put  on  a  kindly  appearance,  which  ir  cerca  ly 
will  in  a  very  little  time:  but  the  cure  will  not 
Hand  if  this  be  negledted.  But  though  fo  mu  has 
been  faid  on  the  bold  ufe  of  very  deterdve,  and  v  mrt 
efcharotic  applications,  it  is  to  be  remembered  d  c 
recou rfe  need  not  always  be  had  to  them  in  the  n  ft 
indance;  but  whenever  lefs  adfive  means,  aided  by 
the  bandage  and  exercife,  lhall  prove  ineffectual,  I 
red  it  upon  every  man’s  experience  to  demondrate 
the  utility  of  them. 

There  is  nothing  I  can  be  more  fatisfied  of,  than 
the  propriety  of  the  method  here  recommended. 
There  is  no  fmall  fore  on  the  leg  ufually  fo  trouble- 


fcorbutic  ulcers  are  of  a  very  different  kind,  and  will  not  endure 
the  ufe  of  efcharotics.  See  Dr.  Cullen’s  Synop .  Nofolog .  alio 
Dr.  Lind,  on  this  difeafe.  Part  ii .  chap.  2. 

*  Wiseman  fpeaking  of  fuch  an  ulcer,  has  this  bold  expref- 
fion,  which  I  doubt  not  was  the  refult  of  experience,  44  the  belt 
anodyne  had  been  to  have  filled  it  with  precipitate.”  Book  ii. 
cb.  He  was  not  afraid  of  the  confequence  mentioned  by 
Hippocrates ,  or  knew  better  how  to  diftinguifli  cafes,  than  to  be  in 
any  danger  of  the  evil  he  mentions  ;  who  fays,  44  Thrinon  Da- 
monis  filius,  habebat  malleolum  ulcus,  juxta  nervum  fane  non. 
purum,  huip  a  pharmaco  corrofo  contigit,  nt  opifihotonos  more- 
jetur,” 

Epidem,  Lih.  <v. 
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fome  to  heal,  by  ordinary  means,  as  an  old  ulcer  near 
the  ankle,  and  there  are  fcarce  any  of  the  antient 
writers  but  mention  it  as  fuch ;  whereas,  there  is  no 
ulcer  on  the  leg,  that  is  fo  eafily,  foon,  and  certainly 
cured,  when  properly  treated.  The  numbers,  and 
variety  I  have  feen,  leave  me  no  room  for  doubt  on 
this  head ;  of  which  fome  have  been  from  three 
to  thirty  years  Handing,  breaking  out  again  as 
conftantly  as  they  were  healed,  and  inexpreffibly 
painful.  But  if  not  of  the  phagedenic  kind  (of 
which  I  fhall  treat  in  another  place)  are  perfectly 
cured,  in  a  few  weeks,  by  taking  much  exercife, 
and  dreffing  with  the  wrarmeft  digeftives,  or  (wffiere 
thefe  fail)  by  a  free  ufe  of  precipitate,  and  a  ban¬ 
dage.  This  may  be  very  tightly  applied,  if  no  true 
inflammation  attends,  or  as  foon  as  this  fhall  be  re¬ 
moved  by  bleeding,  and  a  few  days  application  of 
Frekes  fuppurative  poultice  w7hich  it  will  be  fome- 
times  proper  to  begin  with,  if  the  ulcer  is  deep. 

Since  the  former  edition,  I  have  had  an  inffance  of 
the  efficacy  of  the  precipitate,  in  a  fore  on  my  own 
ankle  occafioned  by  a  burn.  A  frnall  and  very  pain¬ 
ful  little  efchar  was  formed,  which,  after  I  was  tired 
of  poultices  and  other  emollient  applications,  and 
common  digeflives,  I  loaded  with  precipitate  twice  a 
day,  and  applied  a  tight  flannel  roller ;  which  I 
fhould  have  done  fooner,  had  it  not  been  fo  recent  a 
fore.  The  fmall  fize,  and  drynefs  of  the  ulcer,  in- 


*  See  his  Art  of  Healing — his  poultice  confined  of  figs,  onions^ 
jnarfhmallows,  and  white  lily  roots. 
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duced  me  to  drefs  it  fo  often ;  and  by  this  means,  a 
kindly  fuppuration  foon  took  place,  which  feparated 
the  Hough.  Imagining,  now,  the  little  ulcer  might 
be  healed  by  any  common  means,  I  made  ufe  only  of 
a  few  turns  of  a  linen  roller,  to  fecure  the  dreffings, 
and  for  feveral  days,  applied  nothing  but  ceratum 
album,  and  afterwards,  common  digeflives  ;  but  one 
Hough  formed  after  another,  whilft  under  this  courfe. 
I  then  returned  to  my  flannel  roller  and  drefled  again 
with  precipitate,  which  I  fprinkled  on  the  fore  every 
day.  After  this  no  more  Houghs  appeared,  and  the 
ulcer  healed  kindly,  under  the  conftant  ufe  of  the 
precipitate. 

There  is  another  fpecies  of  fmall  ulcers,  accounted 
difficult  to  heal,  that  is  likewife,  improperly,  ter¬ 
med  fcorbutic,  and  is  exceedingly  painful,  though 
without  any  tumor  of  the  limb ;  and  fometimes  at¬ 
tacks  young  and  robufl  people.  Thefe  fores  are  dif- 
perfed  over  a  great  part  of  the  leg,  particularly  along 
the  fpine  of  the  tibia  ;  are  generally  round,  and  ra¬ 
ther  deep,  with  thickened  edges ;  and  are  often  not 
larger  than  peas  :  whofoever  has  once  noticed  them, 
will  readily  diftinguifli  them  from  every  other  fore. 
Though  difficult  to  be  healed,  and  difpofed  to  break 
out  again,  as  they  certainly  are,  when  treated  upon 
the  lenient  plan,  frequently  nothing  more  is  neceflary 
than  to  bathe  the  limb  for  a  few  nights  in  tepid  fait 
and  water ;  to  drefs  the  ulcers  with  precipitate  and 
digeflive,  and  apply  a  very  tight  bandage,  which 
immediately  removes  the  pain ;  and  I  have  known 
fuch  ulcers,  though  of  long  Handing,  perfectly  healed 
'  .  1  in 
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in  ten  or  twelve  days*  Should  others*  however*  prove 
obflinate*  from  having  their  feat  on  more  tendinous 
parts  of  the  leg,  the  ointment  muff  be  made  more 
adtive  by  the  addition  of  a  little  lapis  infernalis  ; 
which  forms  an  admirable  dreffing  for  many  dyfe- 
pulotic  fores* 

There  are  other  fmall  old  ulcers*  which  often 
require  a  peculiar  kind  of  dreffing,  merely  from  their 
being  feated  on  tendinous  or  ligamentous  furfaces* 
fuch  as  the  infiep  and  lower  parts  of  the  leg.  On 
this  head,  I  need  only  to  obferve,  that  common 
treacle  with  frefh  lemon  juice  boiled  up  in  it*  agrees 
with  them  fo  well*  that  they  require  nothing  more* 
unlefs  it  be  to  have  the  furrounding  parts  touched 
with  a  lotion  of  the  tindtur.  martis  cum  fpir.  falis* 
fufficiently  diluted ;  both  which  applications  fhould 
be  continued  as  long  as  the  fores  remain  in  a  very 
irritable  ftate.  I  fhall  juft  remark*  that  the  like 
dreffings  agree  equally  well  with  many  foul  ulcers* 
that  are  irritated  with  mod  other  dreffings. 

I  have  alfo  met  with  other  deep,  and  painful  ulcers* 
fo  me  what  larger,  of  no  regular  figure,  nor  confined 
to  any  particular  parts*  for  which  the  fine  powder  of 
bark  is  often  a  good  dreffing.  After  the  ulcer  has 
been  filled  with  this,  morning;  and  night  for  a  few 
days,  and  covered  with  a  good  digeilive*  fuch  fores- 
will  begin  to  fill  up  with  firm  and  florid  granulations* 
and  will  lofe  their  morbid  fenhbility  ;  but  if  they 
ihould  not,  the  furface  muff  be  deflroyed  by  preci¬ 
pitate,  as  formerly  directed*  and  trial  made  again  of 
the  bark*  if  it  fliowld  feem  to  be  neceflary® 
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In  ulcers  of  long  Handing,  and  where  the  con- 
fiitution  is  thought  to  be  concerned,  it  fornetimes 
happens  that  befides  a  large  fore,  the  leg  fhall  be 
exceedingly  fwelled,  with  hard  tumors,  or  lumps,  in 
one  or  more  parts  of  it,  which  will  not  always  be 
diffolved  by  the  difcharge.  But  while  this  is  kept 
up,  the  application  of  a  large  piece  of  oil’d-filk  will 
produce  the  happieft  effects,  and  with  fafety  difperfe 
the  indurations.  And  as  it  fornetimes  happens,  that 
the  other  leg  will  be  equally  fwollen,  and  exceedingly 
hard,  though  without  ulceration,  that  fhould  likewife 
be  rolled,  and  covered  with  a  like  piece  of  oil’d-filk  ; 
which,  by  exercife,  will  daily  produce  a  confiderable 
perfpiration,  and  without  the  lead  aflidance  from 
medicine,  will  bring;  down  the  hardnefs  and  fwellinp-. 
by  the  time  the  ulcer  on  the  other  is  healed.  This 
direction,  however  trifling  it  may  appear,  I  have 
found  fuch  evident  advantage  from,  that  I  think  I 
fhould  not  have  done  juftice  to  my  fubjed,  if  1  had 
not  made  .particular  mention  of  it.  For  the  like 
purpofe,  the  leg  may  be  well  rubbed  with  volatile 
liniment  and  about  an  eighth  part  of  mercurial 
ointment ;  but  I  think,  I  have  never  found  occafion  to 
have  recourfe  to  any  embrocation  for  this  fpecies  of 
fwollen  leg,-  fince  I  fir  ft  made  ufe  of  the  flannel 
roller  and  oikd-hlk. 

Having  now  laid  every  thing  that  can  be  necef- 
fary,  with  refped:  to  cleanfing  and  incarnipgj  and 
pointed  out  a  few  ufeful  medicines,  and  fome  parti¬ 
cular  cafes  in  this  clafs  of  ulcers,  I  fhall  clofe 
it  with  fome  obfervations  on  healing ;  an  article 

of 
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of  as  much  importance,  as  any  that  has  been 
noticed. 

This  laft  procefs  of  nature  is  by  no  means  to  be 
hurried  ;  and  if  every  thing  is  right,  and  the  bottom 
of  the  ulcer  become  found,  no  particular  means  will 
be  required  for  it,  it  being,  in  general,  fufficiently 
difpofcd  to  heal  of  itfelf,  and  will,  even  with  theufe 
of  ointments  not  a  little  deter  five.'*'  For  it  is  fuppofed 
(as  will  foon  be  explained),  the  more  aCtive  ones 
have  been  weakened  already,  but  not  fo  much  as  to 
become  mere  greafy  applications  ;  wTich  (efpecially' 
warmed  ones,-}*)  upon  this /plan,  do  as  much  in¬ 
jury,  by  relaxing  the  parts,  as  do  very  drying  ap¬ 
plications,  when  ufed  to  haften  the  production  of 
the  cicatrice. 

If  this  latter  be  attempted  too  foon,  and  efpecially 
If  early  recourfe  be  had  to  drying  applications,  the 
furgeon  will  foon  perceive  his  miftake.  The  ulcer 
being  only  partially  digefled,  like  thofe  treated  upon 
the  lenient  plan,  when  apparently  about  to  heal  up, 
will  burit  out  in  one  form  or  other.  This  will 
efpecially  follow- in  thofe  termed  conflitutional  fores, 
attended  with  difeafed  fkin,  and  of  very  long  {land¬ 
ing.  Here  fmai!  ulcers  will  be  formed  in  the  diflem- 
pered  parts  of  the  fkin,  which  in  a  while  becomes 
pappy,  and  denotes  the  parts  underneath  to  be  un- 


*  Wis  em an  particularly  notes  having  cleanfed,  incarned,  and 
healed  ulcers  on  the  legs,  by  the  ufe  of  precipitate. 

f  See  Bell,  On  Ulcers ,  in  regard  to  the  relaxing  nature  of 
warmed  applications.  JSlcd'io  tutijjimus  ibis. 
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found.  Hence  matter  may  be  forced  up  by  preffure, 
through  many  little  orifices,  putting  on  fuch  an  ap¬ 
pearance  of  difeafe  throughout  a  great  furface  of  the 
limb,  as  may  difcourage  the  furgeon  from  expecting 
a  cure,  without  a  great  length  of  time,  and  afiiftance 
from  r eft.  But  all  will  go  well  notwithftanding, 
under  the  advantage  of  good  rolling  and  exercife,  if 
the  difcharge  be  kept  up  ;  for  the  exercife,  inftead 
of  protracting  the  cure,  I  am  fatisfied,  tends  in  fuch 
cafes,  directly  to  enfure  it ;  and  I  accordingly  always 
defire  it  may  be  increafed.  All  that  can  be  necefifary, 
is  to  lay  the  fmall  contiguous  fores  into  one,  by  a 
nigh  t  touch  of  the  lancet,  which  will  afford  very 
little  pain,  as  the  parts  are  now  become  perfectly 
fodden,  and  the  fkin  parted  from  the  edges  of  the 
fore ;  or  fhould  this  be  objected  to  by  the  patient, 
the  little  holes  may  be  filled  up,  once  or  more,  with 
precipitate,  and  the  cure  will  go  on  as  effectually, 
and  aim  oil  as  fpeedily  as  could  be  wifhed. 

It  was  faid,  the  digeftive  or  other  dreffing,  after  a 
time  may  be  weakened,  and  this  may  be  done  with¬ 
out  improperly  diminishing  that  difcharge,  which  it 
has  fo  often  been  infilled  upon  ought  to  be  kept  up  : 
for  when  the  moft  active  remedies  have  been  ufed,  in 
bad  cafes,  for  two  or  three  weeks,  the  famulus  from 
exercife  will  fufficiently  maintain  it;  and  it  is  a  good 
maxim  to  proceed  gradually  to  that  change  between 
a  copious  difcharge,  and  its  total  fuppreffion,  which 
fhould  be  always  kept  in  view  through  the  whole  of 
the  cure. 

As  foon  then  as  the  fore,  however  large,  puts  on 
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a  perfe&ly  healthy  appearance,  this  change  in  the 
drefiing  ihould  begin,  which  Ihould  be  repeatedly 
weakened,  three  or  four  times,  at  fuch  intervals  as  the 
iize  of  the  fore,  and  the  time  fuppofed  neceffary  for 
its  cure,  fhall  point  out.  But  great  caution  is  re¬ 
quired  not  to  be  too  hafty  in  this,  or  to  continue  it, 
if  the  difcharge  is  Hill  very  confiderable.  An  at¬ 
tempt  to  fnpprefs  this  is  always  improper,  and  if  it 
fucceeds,  will,  indeed,  divert  the  difcharge  fome 
other  wav  for  a  time,  but  without  any  advanatge  to 
the  patient;  and  the-matter  inftead  of  burfting  through 
the  fkin,  where  that  happens  to  be  difeafed,  will 
form  a  paffage  in  different  places  through  the 
furface  of  the  fore.  In  this  cafe,  the  bandage 
ihould  be  drawn  tighter  below  the  feat  of  the  ulcer, 
and  the  matter  by  preffure  with  the  fingers,  at  each 
drefiing,  Ihould  be  carefully  forced  up  ;  the  furgeon 
muff  likewife  return  to  more  a&ive  applications,  by 
which  the  fore  will  foon  recover  a  more  pleafant  ap¬ 
pearance.  But  if  no  fuch  change  ffiould  prefently 
take  place,  either  more  time  is  required  to  cleanfe 
fome  diftempered  parts  in  the  ulcer,  or  elfe  the 
whole  fore  is  un found  to  the  bottom.  In  the  former 
cafe,  time,  it  has  been  faid,  will  do  every  thing  that 
is  wanted ;  but  if  it  does  not,  recourfe  mull  be  had 
again  to  efcharotics,  which,  if  the  bone  be  not  diff 
eafed,  will  invigorate  the  parts,  and  foon  improve 
the  difcharge  ;  or  if  ffronger  be  ufed,  a  thick  Hough 
will  be  made,  and  the  furface,  the  moment  that  is 
thrown  off,  will  be  clean,  and  will  put  on  a  promifing 
appearance  again. 
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Upon  this  head  it  may  be  proper  to  obferve, 
that  when  large  and  old  ulcers  are  brought  to  a  co 
pious  difcharge,  whilft  the  furgeon,  from  their  un¬ 
kindly  nature,  is  afraid  of  too  haftily  weakening  his 
dreffings,  though  the  ulcer  may  be  very  conliderably 
diminifhed  in  fize,  it  will  often  be  proper  to  defend 
its  tender  edges,  and  new  fkin,  as  it  is  called,  with  a 
little  cerat.  epulot.  or  fome  limilar  application.  But 
it  may  be  ftill  better,  in  very  irritable  ulcers,  and 
fuch  as  are  much  indifpofed  to  heal,  to  fpread  a 
margin  of  cerate  on  the  fame  dreffing,  that  the  whole 
may  be  covered  with  one  piece  of  lint,  by  which 
means  the  difcharge  finds  a  readier  way  to  run  off ; 
a  matter  of  the  greateft  importance  in  fuch  ulcers  as 
are  eafily  offended.  The  pledgit,  for  this  reafon, 
fhould  likewife  extend  conliderably  beyond  the  fur* 
face  of  the  fore,  efpecially  in  fmall  ulcers,  or  the 
tightnefs  of  the  bandage  will  prevent  the  matter  from 
efcaping,  and  thereby  occafion  a  continual  irritation, 
which  will  difpofe  the  ulcer  to  fpread.  '*  But  though 

H  2  cerate 


*  The  do&rine  here  inculcated,  though  founded  upon  repeated 
facls,  I  find  firongly  controverted  by  Mr.  Hunter — 44  When 
treating  of  pus,  in  my  lectures”  (fays  that  able  teacher)  44  I  ob- 
ferved,  that  I  was  inclined  to  believe  that  no  matter,  of  whatever 
kind,  can  produce  any  except  upon  the  part  that  formed  it :  nor 
do  I  believe  that  the  matter  of  any  fore,  let  it  be  ivhat  it  will,  ever 
does,  or  can  do  any  hurt  to  that  fore  ;  for.  the  parts,  which  formed 
the  matter  are  of  the  fame  nature,  and  cannot  be  irritated  by  that 
which  they  produced,  except  extraneous  matter  is  joined  with 
it.—'If  what  I  have  now  advanced  is  true,  wiping,  or  wafhing 
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cerate  is  allowed  of  with  the  view  I  have  mentioned, 
the  ufe  of  drying  applications  will,  by  no  means, 
haften  the  cure  in  this  clafs  of  ulcers,  which,  perhaps, 
contains  much  the  greateil  number. 

It 


away  matter,  under  the  idea  of  keeping  the  parts  clean,  is  in  every 
cafe  abfurd.”  See  his  Treadle  on  the  Venereal  Dlj'rjy  page  36, 
Note, 

It  is  fomewhat  unpleafant  to  have  to  combat  fentiments  with  fo 
refpedtable  ail  opponent,  whofe  experience  as  a  furgeon,  as  well 
as  his  phyfiological  attainments,  might  well  claim  a  reverence  from 
the  moll:  eminent  practitioners.  But  the  dodtrine  contained  in  the 
above  extradl  feems  to  be  far  too  general t  and  I  think  may  lead  to 
erroneous  pfadtice;  for  an  enemy  as  I  am  toa  fcrupulous  attention, 
and  rude  manner  of  always  wiping  off  all  the  dilcharge  that  may  be 
furnifhed  by  ulcers,  I  am  equally  perfuaded,  that  much  matter  con¬ 
fined  upon  them  will  often  occasion  their  fpreading. — It  is  very 
pleafing,  indeed,  to  be  able  to  account  for  the  changes  taking 
place  in  difeafes,  and  for  the  operation  of  certain  remedies,  as 
we  are  thereby  often  enabled  to  extend  the  application  of  the 
latter  to  different  complaints,  and  render  them  more  generally 
ufeful ;  but  we  may  be  too  nice  in  our  inquiries,  and  a.turn  for 
theory,  and  phyfiological  difquifitions  may  pollibly  be  carried  too 
far;  and  certainly  are  fo,  when  not  only  unfupported,  but  con- 
traaidled  by  fa 61  s  ;  as  appears  to  be  the  cafe  in  the  prelent  infiance. 
For  though  it  is  very  probable,  that  the  fyfiem  may  not  be  affected 
by  the  abforption  of  new  venereal  matter,  any  more  than  inoculated 
patients  are  by  a  frefli  application  of  the  variolous ;  there  are  ne- 
verthelefs  other  ulcers  that  will  fuffer  bv  the  acrid  matters  which 
they  fometimes  fecrete.  The  difeharge  furnifhed  by  a  cancerous 
fore,  it  is  well  known,  will  erode  the  fkin,  and  extend  thedimen- 
ffonsof  the  ulcer  when  not  otherwife  in  a  fpreading  or  fphacelating 
ffate  :  and  the  like  will  happen  to  many  other  fores  when  there  is 
no  admixture  of  foreign  matters.  To  prove  this,  let  an  ulcer  on 
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It  may  then  be  laid  down  as  a  general  maxim* 
that  they  (liquid  rather  be  fullered,  than  invited  to 
jfkin  over;  and  to  fpeak  plainly,  I  would,  efpecially 
in  thofe  of  long  (landing,  rather  irritate  than  coax 
them,  for  I  know  they  will  heal  in  the  end.  And 
I  wifh  to  enforce  this  idea  very  ftrongly,  as  of 
the  greateft  importance,*  and  to  recommend,  in  all 
fufpicious  cafes,  and  efpecially  where  ulcers  have 
been  difpofed  to  return,  the  long  continued  ufe  of 
deterhve  applications,  not  only  till  the  (ores  have 
Jong  put  on  a  very  florid  and  healthy  appearance, 
but  aimed,  or  intirely  to  heal  the  ulcer  under  the 
ufe  of  fuch  attive  applications ;  nor  will  even  time 
always  be  lofl  in  lb  doing.  For  if  every  part  is  be¬ 
come  perfectly  found,  the  bandage  will  furnifh  that 
warmth  which  inclines  them  to  heal  ;  whilfl  on  the 

i 

other  hand,  if  nature  be  not  yet  difpofed  entirely  to 
fupprefs  the  difebarge,  the  furgeon,  as  hath  been 
fliewn,  by  attempting  to  heal  up  the  fore,  will  have 


the  leg  be  drelTed  with  a  little  white  cerate,  or  any  other  bland 
ointment,  fpread  upon  lint,  and  afterwards  with  the  like  fpread 
on  a  thin  piece  of  fponge,  and  the  part  be  fo  rolled  up  as  to- confine 
the  difeharge  :  or  thou  Id  the  cerate  be  thought  capable  of  com¬ 
municating  this  property,  the  different  appearances  of  the  fore  will 
be  ffiil  more  evident  when  dreffed  one  day  only  with  dry  lint,  and 
another  with  fponge.  In  a  certain  date  of  the  fore,  when  dis¬ 
charging  plentifully,  the  ulcer  will  be  either  foul  or  raw,  and  its 
dimenfions  increafed,  under  the  former,  but  will  appear  frefii, 
healthy  and  granulating,  by  means  of  the  acrid  difeharge  being 
more  abforbed  by  the  latter. 

*  Vide  page  28,  of  the  Introduction. 
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great  part  of  his  work  to  do  over  again.  For  this 
reafon,  dry  lint,  blue  vitriol,*  nor  hard  comprefs/f* 
fhould  never  be  ufed,  though  I  know  they  have  fuo 
ceeded  for  a  prefent  cure  in  feveral  infiances.  The 
cafe,  indeed,  is  different,  when  patients,  at  this  period, 
are  confined,  dieted,  and  purged,  (though  upon 
that  plan  fores  are  not  fo  foon  brought  into  a  good 
ffate;)  fuch  applications  may  then  both  agree,  and 
expedite  the  healing  of  the  fore ;  but  fuch  ulcers  being 
rather  deficcated  by  art,  than  cicatrized  by  nature, 
many  fuch  patients  mail  foon  make  application 
again. 

The  habit  is  to  be  firfl:  gradually  relieved,  and  to 
fpeak  a  popular  language,  the  humors  are  to  run  off, 
and  the  change  from  a  long  accuftomed,  or  copious 
drain,  to  be  cautioufly  effe&ed  ;  but  which  gradually 
abating  as  the  wound  diminifhes  in  its  fize,  nature, 
however  averfe  to  fudden  tranfitions,  will  when  left 

to  herfelf,  in  a  reafonable  time  find  fome  other  vent, 

\ 

— I----  , — ri~ -rmr  v  r  ij>  ■«— im  m  njiim  ■iiinin  *.iinw  iiiiiiit.i"'--,ii  i  —  mi p — r— . 

*  Wiseman  experienced  this  in  a  cafe  that  appeared  to  be 
going  on  well,  but  fuddenly  turned  foul,  and  in  a  few  days  be¬ 
came  as  bad  as  ever,  ( Book  //,  ch.  g.)  This,  however,  feems  to 
have  been  his  ufual  method,  and  it  muft  be  acknowledged,  that 
fome  ulcers  on  the  legs  healed  in  this  manner  ipay  fland  well,  but 
there  is  no  adequate  rule  to  determine  by  ;  and  therefore  would  a 
furgeon  be  certain  of  healing  an  ulcer,  and  perfecting  a  cure,  that 
mud  not  be  his  method. 

f  See  Mr.  Else’s  paper  in  the  Med.  Obfcrv.  and  Inquiries 
where  he  fpeaks  of  covering  the  ulcer  with  a  Iheet  of  lead  ;  fo 
alfo  a  late  French  author  j  though,  indeed,  the  praCtice  is  very- 
ancient. 
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This  remark,  and  what  has  been  faid  above,  it  will 
be  fuppofed,  is  peculiarly  applicable  to  ulcers  of 
long  Handing,  but  although  in  more  recent  cafes,  it 
may  not  be  fo  neceffary  that  nature  fhould  find  fome 
other  outlet  than  the  ulcer,  neverthelefs,  all  the  above 
reafoning,  as  far  as  it  relates  to  practice,  will  gene¬ 
rally  hold  good  :  though  it  may,  perhaps,  be  better 
accounted  for  upon  very  different  principles.  *  Ex¬ 
perience  proves  that  few  ulcers  on  the  legs,  though 
brought  into  a  clean  ffate,  ought  to  be  healed  by  any 
other  means  than  preferving  them  fo,  nor  will  any 
other,  under  the  directions  here  given,  in  ordinary 
cafes,  be  found  in  the  leaff  neceffary.  Every  lurgeon 
knows  very  well,  that  the  great  difficulty  refpedting 
the  cure  of  ulcers,  and  more  efpecialiy  thole  on  the 
lower  extremities,  is  to  bring  them  into  a  good  and 
healing  Hate,  and  when  that  is  accomplifhed  an  entire 
cure  will  follow  of  courfe.  This  is  one  reafon  that 
wounds  on  the  head  fill  up  fo  readily  ;  they  are  not 
long  in  a  foul  Hate,  and  therefore  after  a  few  days  ufe 
of  fome  lenient  digeflive,  want  only  to  be  kept  clean, 
or  at  the  moH,  to  have  their  luxuriant  granulations 
kept  within  bounds.  Which  are  merely  a  conlequence 
of  Hrong  digeilive  powers,  and  of  nature  over-doing 
her  part.  But  in  the  cafes  before  us,,  there  is  little 


*  Having  already  offered  an  opinion  on  that  fubjedf,  (vide  the 
Introduction,  p.  37,  38.)  when  fpeaking  of-  the  good  or  bad  effects 
ulcers  have  on  the  conftitution,  which,  it  was  faid,  were  pro¬ 
bably  rather  owing  to  irritation  than  the  difcharge ;  it  was  more 
natural  to  exprefs  myfelf  here  in  the  common  language  of  writers 
upon  this  fubject. 
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of  this  to  be  apprehended,  for  it  has  been  faid,  the 
conddnt  and  firm  preflu  re  from  the  roller,  (which 
may  be  increafed  as  may  be  found  necefiary,j  will 
always  keep  down  this  loofe  fungus.  It  will  there¬ 
fore  be  fufficient  to  apply  a  mild,  defenfive  plafter, 
or  fometimes  one  more  drying,  (as  formerly  recom¬ 
mended,  if  there  are  heats  on  the  fkin)  which  fhould 
be  fpread  only  on  a  piece  of  doubled  linen,  and  be 
laid  over  the  digeftive;  but  if  hard  comp  refs, 
or  merely  drying  applications  are  laid  on  the  fore, 
the  ilbconfequences  I  have  mentioned  will  ge¬ 
nerally  follow,  or  the  fore,  for  want  of  proper  di- 
gedion,  will  break  out  again. 

Upon  the  above  plan,  however,  every  objection  to 
healing  the  ulcer,  as  well  as  our  fears  for  its  return, 
are  fufficiently  obviated,  and  for  want  of  which,  the 
author  of  the  paper  in  the  Medical  Obfervations ,  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  obferved  the  above  unpleafant  effetds  ; 
for  if  old  ulcers  are  dried  up  in  dead  of  di  gelled,  and 
fkinned  over  indead  of  being  cleanfed  and  incarned 


*  Hippocrates  fpcaking  of  recent  ulcers,  bints  at  this  expe¬ 
ditious  method  of  healing  under  particular  circumfiances,  but  bow 
inapplicable  to  the  cafes  before  us,  reafon  and  experience  will  de¬ 
termine — u  aut  ft  quis  avertat  (viz.  fuppurationem)  ut  omnino 
non  fuppurentur,  praeterquam  necefTario,  eoque  pauciffimo  pure, 
et  ficca  funt  quam  maxime,ex  medicamento  non  inoleHo,55— though 
in  another  place  he  adds,  44  ulcera  non  purgata,  non  commim 
lolenr,  etiamli  adducuntur,  neque  fua  fponte  coeunt.  De  Ulcer - 
thus,  §  v.— -No  better  proof,  however,  need  be  fought  for,  that 
fuch  is  the  general  mode  of  treating  ulcers  of  the  legs,  than  the 
candid  obfervation  of  the  anonymous  writer  mentioned  in  the  In¬ 
troduction,  page  30,  Note* 
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if  any  thing  is  ever  to  be  apprehended  from  the  fup* 
predion  of  an  accudomed  difcharge,  or  the  lead  at¬ 
tention  to  be  paid  to  the  depending  fite  of  a  wound, 
it  is  here  we  mud  expedt  all  the  evils  that  theory 
fuggefts,  or  experience  is  faid  to  have  proved.  But, 
indeed,  it  generally  happens,  that  ulcers  thus  healed, 
form  a  callous  cicatrice,  which  foon  falls  off  when 
the  parts  are  not  found  underneath,  and  fo  prevents 
the  mifehiefs  expedited.  Whereas,  having  thoroughly 
deeded  the  ulcer,  and  brought  it  into  a  healing 

o  7  o  O 

condition,  leave  it  to  nature  at  this  particular  period, 
and  not  only  wili  the  cure  be  effectual,  but  as  hath 
been  obferved,  will  often  be  accompKfhed  in  as  little 
time,  as  it  is  ufually  done  by  red,  diet,  and  purgatives, 
with  the  adidance  of  all  the  alteratives,  as  they  are 
called,  that  1  have  ever  feen  ufed. 

One  caution  more,  however,  may  be  necedary,  in 
regard  to  a  circumdance  juft  now  mentioned,  the 
healing  up  with  a  callous  cicatrice,  or  fcab ;  often¬ 
times  not  ealily  avoidable  indeed,  and  as  feldom 
thought  of  upon  the  lenient  plan,  but  almod  uni¬ 
formly  an  occadon  of  ulcers  breaking  out  again. 
This  is,  however,  by  no  means,  fo  likely  to  happen 
upon  the  plan  recommended,  as  under  the  lenient  one, 
practitioners  being  often  glad  to  get  old  ulcers  healed 
by  any  means  in  their  power,  efpecially  in  hofpitals, 
which  are  crouded  with  them. 

It  were  neediefs,  I  apprehend,  to  inquire  into  the 
caufe  of  the  breaking  out  of  ulcers  that  are  covered 
in  part  with  a  fcab,  though  it  were  eafy  to  devife  a 
fpecious  theory ;  but  the  fadt  is  a  ftanding  one,  that 

if 
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if  ulcers  are  fuffered  to  heal  up  before  the  whole  of 
the  furface  has  been  covered  with  firm  granulations, 
or  if  after  this,  they  have  been  dried  up  with  a  thick 
fcab,  or  fuch  be  formed  afterwards,  they  will  be  apt  to 
break  out  into  worfe  fores  than  before.  Such  fcabs 
arife  either  from  the  furface  of  the  ulcer  becoming  dry 
in  different  parts,  in  the  form  of  iflands,  as  they  have 
been  called,  or  from  the  thickening  of  the  edges  of 
the  cicatrice.  The  former  muft  never  be  allowed  of  in 
this  clafs  of  ulcers;  but  fuch  fpurious  covering  muft 
be  deftroyed,  the  bottom  of  the  ulcer,  in  fuck  parts, 
being  unfound;  no  fore  on  any  other  part  of  the  body 
ever  healing  in  that  manner,  when  defended  from  the 
air.  In  the  latter  inftance  of  fcab,  when  the  fore  is 
become  fmail,  the  edges  of  the  new  cicatrice  are 
found,  from  day  to  day,  riling  above  the  level  of  the 
found  fkin,  as  the  cicatrice  advances  on  the  furface ; 
and  certainly  indicates  a  fucceeding  fcab.  This  is 
therefore  to  be  prevented,  efpecially  in  ulcers  of  long 
Handing,  or  fuch  as  have  difcharged  very  copioufty, 
and  in  patients  who  have  been  accuftomed  to  fore 
legs.  In  order  to  prevent  fuch  kind  of  healing,  the 
new  edges  fhould  be  well  rubbed  daily  with  an  armed 
probe,  or  be  fcraped  down  with  the  fpatula  as  long 
as  they  lhall  appear  thick ;  and  fhould  this  not  be 
fufficient,  they  fnould  even  be  deftroyed  by  lunar 
cauftic,  and  the  deterfi.ve  powers  of  the  dreftings  be 
increafed.  This  may  be  done  by  the  unguentum 
citrinum,  or  the  cerat.  cpulot.  with  precipitate,  by 
which  ulcers  may  be  healed  very  kindly,  and  on  the 
above  account,  I  have  obferved  this  fort  of  dreftings 

/  are 
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are  in  many  cafes,  preferable  to  a  weakened  digeftive, 
in  the  laft  ftage  of  the  cure. 

Only  large  fores  will  afford  any  difficulty  ,*  what¬ 
ever  pain,  fwelling,  or  humors,  fo  called,  attend 
fmaller  ulcers  (of  this  clafs),  they  will  occafion  very 
little  trouble,  after  a  little  experience  of  this  method 
of  treatment.  The  copious  difcharge,  which  a  proper 
diet,  exercife,  and  the  digeftives  always  produce, 
remove  thefe,  and  many  other  fymptoms,  that  are 
found  fo  troublefome  on  every  other  plan  ;  and  too  it 
bringing  the  fore  into  a  healing  ftate,  ufually  no 
farther  difficulties  occur,  if  the  bottom  be  four  ..  If 
therefore,  after  this  period,  a  large  ulcer  is  found 
indifpofed  to  heal  up,  (though  there  be  no  other  reafoa 
for  fufpedting  mifchief  at  the  bottom)  and  the  ufiial 
ffimulants  are  found  ineffectual,  the  fore  after  the  u fe 
of  them,  (fill  continuino;  at  a  ftand;  fomethins;  farther 
is  neceffary  :  the  powers  of  nature  being,  in  fome 
habits  of  body,  often  infufficient  to  cover  a  large  fur- 
face  with  new  ikin,  without  other  affiftance,  and  a 
very  different  ftimulus,  which  will  prefently  be  de- 
fieri  bed. 

This  brings  me  to  the  Second  Clafs  of  ulcers, 
which  in  feveral  refpedls,  requires  a  treatment  dif¬ 
ferent  from  the  preceding.  It  was  a  juft  oblervabon 
of  Ambrofe  Parey ,  neceffe  quoque  eft  varia  acleffe 
medicamenta,  viribus  pariter  et  virium  gradibus  difi- 
tindfa  for  fays  he,  “ nihil  mi  rum  fit,  ft  fuo  fitepe 
excidant  fine,  qui  eodem  medicamento,  omnia  ma» 

ligna  ulcera  curant,  et  fanare  fe  poffe  putant.~j~ 

- -  -  . . - 

*  Seepages  140,  142,  f  Cap*  9.  Lib*x‘u* 
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Under  this  head  then,  I  fhall  treat  that  fpecies  of 
ulcer  called  eryfipelatous,'*  or  herpes  exedens,  oc« 
copying  merely  the  furfaces  of  parts,  which  is  always 
glafly,  and  in  its  fir  ft  ftage,  eafily  offended  by  every 
tm&uous  application  ;  alfo  many  fmall  ulcers,  at¬ 
tended  with  an  eryfipelatous  affc&ion  of  the  fkin, 
furnifhing  a  copious,  and  alrnoff  cauffic  dilcharge ; 
the  true  phagedenic,  and  various  large  ulcers  in  very 
old,  or  poor  people,  and  in  patients  of  a  relaxed 
fibre  and  habit;  including  every  very  large  ulcer  of 
long  Handing,  with  the  like  pale,  and  loofe  furface, 
the  confequence  of  bad  health,  negled,  or  intem¬ 
perance.  Not  that  I  mean  to  imply  that  no  very 
large  ulcer  will  yield  to  the  former  method,  nor  that 
he  means  there  laid  down,  have  no  Glare  in  the  cure 
of  thofe  now  to  be  confidered,  unlefs  the  eryfipelatous 
be  faid  to  afford  an  exception  ;  for  whatever  may  be 
the  circumftances  of  the  ulcer,  it:  is  to  be  digefted 
and  deterged,  before  we  proceed  to  incarn.~f~ 

Thefe  things  premifed,  the  cure  of  every  ulcer  is 
to  be  undertaken  with  the  fame  intentions;  powerful 
fuppuratives,  digeftives,  and  deterfive  applications 
are  to  be  ufed,  and  we  are  to  proceed  to  efcharotics 
as  occadon  may  require.  But  when  a&ive  remedies 
under  every  form  are  found  to  difagree,  after  a  fore 
has  been  properly  digefted,  and  has  put  on  a  tole- 


*  Intro  Juft.  p.  4,  5. 

f  *°  incarn  before  we  mundify,  or  deterge  before  we  digeft, 

is  building  without  a  foundation,  or  to  lay  fuch  foundation  on  the 
houfe-top.  Dr.  Turner. 
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rable  appearance,  it  is  to  be  ranked  in  the  fecond 
clnfs,  however  fmall  it  may  be  ;  and  efpecially  that 
ulcer,  the  mod  obdinate  of  any,  defcribed  under 
various  names/-  and  11  fu ally  known  amongd  us  by 
that  of  the  putrid  or  phagedenic — I  diall  begin  with 
the  erytipelatous. 

I  have  adopted  this  term,  for  the  want  of  a  better, 
to  deicribe  an  angry,  fuperficial  ulcer,  which  is 
fometimes  likewife  accompanied  with  an  affedtion  of 
the  fkin  that  will  fpread  over  the  greater  part  of  the 
leg;  and  chiefly  attacks  the  aged  and  infirm.  It 
always  furnifhes  abundance  of  thin,  and  very  acrid 
difcharge,  efpecially  if  the  furrounding  fkm  is  af- 
fecded,  rendering  the  limb  intolerably  painful ;  and 
when  the  dreflings  are  removed,  frequently  emits  a 
fleam  like  boiling  water.  I  have  known  poultices 
and  fomentations  ufed  a  long  time  to  no  purpofe ; 
the  ulcer  either  not  healing  at  all,  or  breaking  out 
in  freih  places  almod  immediately,  and  the  pain  dill 
increafing.  Purges  likewife  are  here  of  no  ufe;  as 
to  medicines.,  opium  and  bark  feem  of  the  greateft 
avail :  the  pain  mud  be  mitigated,  and  the  habit  be 
{Lengthened.  The  dreflings  fbould  likewife  be  cal¬ 
culated  to  prevent  fluxion  to  the  part,  or  but  little 
advantage  will  be  gained  ;  and  in  this  fpecies,  I  have 
never  feen  any  harm  from  fuppreffing  the  difcharge, 
though  the  remedies  fbould  increafe  the  pain  at  their 
fir  ft  application. 


*  ’TAxcf  <pcvyi$ccmY.w,  or  No//.??  of  the  Greeks.— Ulcus  depafeens,, 
rodens,  or  ierpens  ;  ulcus  ambulatiyum  ;  ulcus  putridum*  et 
phagtfdainicum.— L’ulcere  putride. 
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Having,’  in  bad  cafes,  made  ufe  of  a  mild  fupptf- 
rative  poultice  for  a  fhort  time,  to  clean fe  the  fkin* 
and  empty  the  little  inflamed  and  obftfudted  glands* 
by  promoting  their  fuppuration  ;  I  always  apply  fome 
digeftive  to  the  deeper  parts,  for  two  or  three  days* 
After  which, they  may  bedreffed  with  an  ointment  made 
with  as  much  true  armenian  bole  as  Goulard9 s  cerate  will 
take  up,  or  a  cerate  to  which  fome  fine  crocus  martis 
is  added,  inftead  of  the  pulv.  lap.  calamin  :  whilfl 
the  whole  limb,  when  the  fkin  is  affedtcd,  fhould  be 
well  dufted  with  the  fine  powder  of  bark,  or  covered 
with  the  unguent,  deficcat.  rubrum,  and  after  a 
while,  with  a  comprefs  wetted  in  the  drying  folution* 
made  with  facch.  faturni  and  vitr.  album,  formerly 
mentioned,*  to  avoid  loading  the  fkin  with  the  oint¬ 
ment.  With  fucb  applications,  it  will  fometimes  be 
ufeful  to  give  the  cieuta,  and  aq.  calcis  minus  compof. 
or  the  Lifban  diet-drink,  where  the  pain  has  been  fo 
far  abated  as  to  admit  of  laying  afide  the  opium,  and 
there  is  no  peculiar  indication  for  the  bark.  But  if 
the  above  externals  fhould  fail,  recourfe  muff  be  had 
to  the  aftringent  folution,  or  ointment,  I  fhall  pre- 
fently  make  known, -p  which  will  certainly  be  ef¬ 
fectual  ;  and  may,  I  hope,  in  many  cafes,  prove  a 
Valuable  addition  to  chirurgical  pharmacy.  This, 
is  of  itfelf,  the  remedy  for  thofe  fmall  ulcers  attended 
with  Rich  an  affedtion  of  the  fkin,  as  will  caufe  a 
fleam  to  rife  from  it  like  boiling  water,  which,  after 

*  Page,  106. 

f  See  Pages,  240,  142. 
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applying  a  poultice  a  few  days,  I  am  not  afraid  of 
fuppreffing  by  thefe  means  ;  and  indeed  have  found 
medicines  incapable  of  doing  it. 

Where  almoff  the  whole  leg  has  been  affedted,  a 
fcurf,  or  fcab,  will  remain  for  a  confiderable  time, 
which  muft  not  be  haffily  rubbed  off.  But  the  parts 
may,  now  and  then,  be  touched  with  a  little  unguent, 
caerul.  mit.  and  at  other  times  be  wafted  with  the 
drying  folution  till  the  fcales  fall  off  of  themfeives,  or 
are  very  eafily  feparated  ;  at  which  time  the  fkin  will 
be  found,  and  perfectly  fmooth  underneath.  In  all 
fuch  cafes,  a  piece  of  oiUd-filk  ftould,  now  and  then, 
be  applied  under  the  roller,  about  the  time  the 
fcabs  begin  to  loofen,  though  feme  of  the  fores  ftould 
not  yet  be  healed  up  ;  which  will  h alien  the  reparation 
of  the  fcales,  and  take  off  the  fliffnefs  of  the  limb. 
This  ftould  likewife  be  worn  for  a  ftort  time  after 
the  cure  is  compleated,  which  it  will  contribute 
greatly  to  the  continuance  of,  but  mull  occafionaliy 
be  laid  afide,  if  it  induces  too  great  moifture  on 
thefkin  ;  and  the  flannel  roller  be  continued. 

There  is  a  fimilar,  but  lefs  violent  affection  of  the 
fkin,  attending  not  only  this,  but  force  ulcers  of  the 
former  clafs,  which  may  be  treated  in  a  manner  that 
may  appear  ffrange  on  the  fir  ft  mention  of  it,  but  is 
perfectly  fafe.  This  is  lightly  duffing  the  fretted 
parts  with  precipitate  very  finely  levigated,  which  fo 
far  from  increafing  the  difeharge,  or  aggravating  this 
fpurious  inflammation, ufually  checks  them  very  loon^ 
which  it  is  evident  fuch  a  remedy  cannot  do  impro¬ 
perly.  I  was  myfelf  furprized  at  the  firff  good  ef¬ 
fects 
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feds  I  experienced  from  it,  after  the  afore-mentioned 
drying  applications  had  proved  lefs  friendly  to  the 
parts  than  ufual.  This  appearance  of  the  dkin  in 
common  fores,  happens  generally  in  the  cafe  of 
final l  angry  ulcers,  where  upon  the  healing  up  of 
one  or  more,  others  conftantly  break  out ;  which 
nothing  I  have  ever  tried,  fo  often  prevents  as  the 
treatment  here  recommended.  But  fhould  any  of 
the  excoriated  parts  get  deeper  under  this  treatment, 
and  a  little  ulcer  be  made,  it  will  always  prove  lefs 
ill-conditioned  than  thofe  which  had  been  fpon- 
taneoufly  formed,  and  will  be  fooner  healed  than 
thefe  angry  excoriations  would  be,  by  any  fedative,. 
or  drying  applications.  The  difeafe  feems  to  be  in 
the  febaeeous  glands,  the  nature  of  which,  fhould 
feem  from  the  remedy,  is  an  atonic,  rather  than 
phlegmonous  difpofition  of  the  parts. 

From  thefe  I  pafs  onto  the  phagedenic  ulcer; 
in  treating  on  which,  perhaps  every  thing  will  be- 
faid,  that  can  be  neceffary  for  any  other  large  and 
troublefome  fore,  claffed  under  this  general  divilion. 

This  ulcer  is  always  attended  with  an  obflinate 
callus  on  the  edges,  and  on  fome  parts  of  its  furface; 
is  often  flreaked  with  red  lines,  and  is  foul,  glaffy, 
and  fmooth,  or  refembles  a  newly  made  wound, 
where  a  portion  of  flefli  has  been  rudely  torn  away 
by  the  bite  of  an  animal.  It  is  very  eatily  offended, 
and  often  fpreads  and  eats  like  a  canker,  on  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  common  efcharotics,^  (which,  indeed, 

it 
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it  will  fometimes  do  under  any  treatment)  the  acrid 
matter  either  differing  its  way  between  the  mufcles, 
by  dedroying  the  cellular  membrane,  or  elfe  eating 
through  the  Hein.  Its  edges  always  put  on  an  irre* * 
gular,  and  unkindly  appearance,  are  often  fwelled, 
and  dreaked  w?ith  blood-vedels  like  the  bottom  of  the 
fore,  and  are  difpofed,  from  their  laxity,  to  bleed 
upon  the  flighted  touch.  This  ulcer  generally  takes 
place  in  the  very  poored  people,  whofe  blood  is 
broken  down  by  hard  labor,  or  intemperance  ;  is 
very  difficult  to  cure,  and  when  very  large  often  baffles 
every  attempt  of  the  bed  hefpital  furgeons. 

There  are,  however,  more  ways  than  one  of  fub* 
doing  many  of  thefe  obdinate  fores,  and  to  this,  the 
free  exhibition  of  the  bark  will  greatly  contribute. 
The  efficacy  of  this  medicine  may  frequently  be  great* 
}y  increafed  by  being  joined  with  aromatics,  or  in  wo¬ 
men  whofe  menfes  are  obffrudfed,  with  chalybeates ; 
which  efpecially  in  that  form  preferibed  by  the  late 
Dr\  Griffiths ,  is,  perhaps,  the  bed:  remedy  in  chlo¬ 
rotic,  and  other  cachochymic  habits,  ever  adminif- 
tered. 

Where  the  patient’s  fftuation  will  conveniently 
admit  of  red,  (though  indeed  the  remedies  may  be 
adminidered  without  it.,*)  a  fomentation  ufed  for  a 

I  few* 


nam  diuturnior,  et  copiofior  iiccantium,  et  detergentium  ufus, 
ulcera  excavant  indies;  quare  (fays  he)  prudens  vldebit  medicus, 
quando  3  valentioribus  detergentibus,  et  corrodentibus  ad  mi* 
45  tiora  (it  digrediendum.”  Cap.  9.  Cib.  xii* 

*  The  different  intention  with  which  a  common  bread  and  milk 

poultice* 
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few  days,  and  the  fuppurative  cataplafm,#  fupported 
lightly  by  a  flannel  roller,  about  a  week  longer, 
never  fail  to  leffen  the  moft  troublefome  fymptoms, 
and  fo  far  to  fubdue  them,  as  to  render  this  ulcer 
more  tradable  under  ordinary  means.  That  kind  of 
drefilng,  befides  every  other  advantage,  has  that  of 
abforbing,  and  therefore,  fheathing  the  corrofive, 
and  cauftic  dilcharge,  increafed  by  moft  other  dref- 
fings,  to  the  great  aggravation  of  the  fore. 

When  the  callous  edges  become  foft,  their  inequa¬ 
lities  are  removed,  and  a  fine  fkin  begins  to  cover 
them,  the  poultice  may  be  difcontinucd,  and  the 
ulcer  be  drefifed  with  fome  mild  fuppurative  ointment, 
with  the  occafional  addition  of  a  little  faturnine  cerate* * 
which  is  peculiarly  friendly  to  this  irritable  fore,  or 
fometimes,  the  cerate  made  with  crocus  martis ;  but 
more  frequently,  the  beffc  application,  in  this  flate, 
is  Goulard9 s  cerate  and  bole  juft  now  mentioned.^  By 


poultice,  and  that  now  recommended,  is  made  ufe  of,  is  fuch, 
that  although  the  former  is  feldom  of  much  fervice,  unlefs  it  be 
preferved  warm,  by  the  patient  being  confined  to  his  bed,  the 
latter,  from  its  potential  warmth,  willanfwer  tolerably  well  when 
lightly  fupported  by  a  flannel  roller,  though  the  patient  be  fuffered 
to  walk  ;  which  he  may  do,  not  only  about  the  houfe,  but  to 
the  furgeon’s  to  be  drefied,  or  examined,  as  I  have  repeatedly 
proved. 

*  See  page  ioS, 

f  Befides  experience,  fuch  ointments  have  the  fandfion  of  all 
the  old  writers  from  the  time  of  Galen,  who  conftantly  advife 
fome  preparation  of  lead  with  the  abforbent  earths,  or  other  pow¬ 
der,  for  this  malignant  and  eatiu  4  ulcer,  *' 

thefe 
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tiiefe  means  the  ulcer  will  become  manageable. 

O  2 

and  will  foon  bear  more  effectual  remedies.  This 
period  may  be  known,  both  by  the  appearance  of 
the  fore,  and  by,  now  and  then,  mixing  a  little 
red  precipitate  with  the  digeftive,  or  by  drefling  with 
the  unguentutn  citnnum*  If  the  ulcer  will  bear 
thefe,  a  very  few  days  will  produce  a  wonderful 
change,  healthy  granulations  will  fhoot,  the  remain¬ 
ing  callofities  will  difappear,  (wffilch  may  be  haftened 
by  repeated  fcarifications)  the  hollow  parts  will  fill 
up,  and,  probably,  no  farther  difficulties  will  arife. 
And  here,  I  muft  return  to  the  caution,  feftina  lente , 
which  can  fcarcely  be  too  often  repeated  with  regard 
to  ulcers  on  the  low'er  extremities.  But  whenever 
gentle  efcharotics,  and  powerful  digeftives  are  found 
to  difagree,  recourfe  muft  be  had  to  lenients,  either 
fuch  as  are  above-mentioned,  or  at  times  more  fup- 
purative  ones,  according  to  the  particular  appearance 
of  the  fore  ;  now  and  then  interpoling  a  dreffing  with 
a  little  precipitate,  or  fprinkling  the  fore  with  lapis 
calamin.  and  myrrhe,  whenever  the  cure  feftns  to  be 
at  a  ftand. 

By  thefe  means  I  have  fucceeded  in  very  trouble- 
fome  ulcers  of  this  fpecies,  though  perfectly  intrac- 

4 

table  at  firft  with  every  common  digeftive,  and  ab¬ 
horrent  from  ordinary  deterfives ;  and  I  believe  they 
will  generally  fucceed  very  well  if  the  ulcer  is  fmall : 
but  if  it  be  very  large,  it  will  not  always  be  healed 
by  them*  without  reft,  the  bad  confequences  of  which 
have  been  often  adverted  to.  Mr.  Freke,  indeed,  in 
regard  to  thefe  cafes,  has  fpoken  very  positively  of 
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the  effedls  of  his  fuppurative  poultice,  but  it  will 
certainly  prove  inefficient  when  there  are  large  fungi* 
or  of  very  long  Handing.  The  difeafe  often  runs 
too  deep,  with  too  hard  a  callus,  to  allow  the  parts 
to  get  unloaded,  and  however  fuppurative  the  poul¬ 
tice,  it  is  not  active  enough  to  anfwer  the  end.  The 
hardened  parts,  however,  mud;  be  removed  ;  and  it 
may  be  proper  in  this  place,  to  hint  at  a  method  of 
treating  them  that  is  often  preferable,  becaufe  much 
lefs  fevere,  than  the  cautery,  or  total  excifion  -with 
the  knife.  It  is  true,  a  fungus  but  rarely  occurs,  fo 
as  to  prove  troublefome,  under  the  plan  I  have  men¬ 
tioned,  and  which  both  the  bandage  and  exercife 
have  an  uniform  tendency  to  prevent ;  yet  it  fome- 
times  happens  that  a  large  and  hard  fungus  is  formed 
ready  to  our  hand,  and  is  generally  the  confcquence 

of  a  bad  bottom  to  the  fore.  If  this  arifes  from  a 

* 

narrow  neck,  it  may  often  be  removed  by  p reding 
fome  fine  lint  pretty  firmly  round  its  bafe;  or  if  this 
fail,  a  tight  ligature  may  be  eafily  paded  round  it. 
But  if  the  bails  be  large,  and  it  fhould  not  feem  dif- 
pofed  to  yield  to  digeftives  and  bandage  (which  the 
fofter  fungus  generally  will,  as  the  bottom  of  the 
fore  is  lefs  frequently  unfound,)  it  will  be  diffident, 
in  mod  cafes,  to  make  one  deep  incifion  to  its  bot¬ 
tom,  after  which  its  fides  will  frequently  wade  away 
by  digeftives  and  bandage  :  but  fhould  this  prove 
inefficient,  efcharotics  diould  be  fprinkled  between 
the  lips,  and  be  occafionally  repeated,  till  the  fungus 
fliall  fubfide.  This  efte&ed,  proper  digeftives  diould 
he  continued,  by  which  the  difcharge  will  be  kept 

up* 
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up,  and  every  thing  Mr.  Freke  expected  from  his 
fuppurative  poultice  will  be  happily  accomplifhed, 
without  the  baneful  effects  of  reft  of  the  limb;  and 
without  it,  he  never  looked  for  a  cure. 

The  large  phagedenic  ulcer  is  the  only  one  that 
will  create  any  great  difficulty  to  the  experienced 
furgeon  ;  fmall  ones,  of  whatever  duration,  and 
whatever  may  be  the  age  and  conftitution  of  the  pa¬ 
tient,  as  far  as  I  have  feen,  are  healed  by  the  above 
means,  with  eafe,  expedition  and  fafety,  after  having 
withftood  a  variety  of  others  under  a  tedious  con¬ 
finement.  And  many  common  large  ulcers,  though 
deep,  with  difeafe  of  the  fkin  to  a  confiderable  ex¬ 
tent,  it  has  been  faid,  are  cured  in  a  very  reafonable 
time,  and  require  nothing  but  patience ;  I  mean 
require  the  caution  fo  frequently  given,  not  to  be 
anxious  to  heal  them  entirely,  till  the  furface  becomes 
perfectly  good,  and  they  are  difpofed  to  it  with  any 
common  drefling.  But  the  very  large  phagedenic 
ulcer,  which  is  eafily  put  out  of  humour,  and  dif¬ 
pofed  to  fpread  on  every  little  occafion,  is  that  which 
will  prove  the  fkill,  and  fometims  try  the  patience  of 
the  furgeon. 

However,  from  what  I  have  known,  I  can  venture 
to  recommend  a  method  to  others  ;  though  it  is  con- 
feffed,  want  of  opportunities  has  limited  my  expe¬ 
rience-  in  the  word  fores  of  this  kind,*  which  falling 


*  In  one  of  the  Medical  Journals ,  anno  1785,  we  have  a  par¬ 
ticular  account,  by  L$o?iard  Gillejpie ,  of  the  wonderful  efficacy  of 
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to  the  fhare  only  of  the  pooreft  people,  are  feldom  feeii 
but  in  large  hofpitals,  which  I  have  therefore  occafion- 
ally  viflted,purpofely  to  make  obfervations  upon  ulcerl 
on  the  legs,  by  comparing  fome  of  the  worft  cafes 
with  thofe  I  have  been  concerned  for*  The  poverty, 
and  evil  cuftom  of  thefe  patients,  indeed,  greatly 
aggravate  the  complaint,  and  though  the  plan  re- 
commended  be  ever  fo  well  adapted  to  the  difeafe, 
want  of  compliance  on  their  part  may  render  it  abor¬ 
tive  ;  and  it  is  poflible,  there  may  be  fome  cafes  will 
yield  to  no  treatment  whatever. 

If  very  adtive  applications  are  ufed,  in  the  form 
of  an  ointment,  thefe  are  often  moft  advantageouily 
applied  to  the  large,  and  irritable  fore,  upon  a  thin 
piece  of  fponge ;  by  which  means  very  deterfive 
ointments  will  agree  very  well  for  the  fhort  time  they 
‘are  neceffary,  when  they  would  otherwife  eat  the 


.lemon-juice,  as  a  dreffing  for  the  fcorbutic,  or  putrid  ulcer  amongffc 
feamen;  and  the  public  has  been  favoured  with  a  like  account  by 
/)r.  Bldne ,  in  his  treatife  on  their  difeafes,  How  far  this  appli¬ 
cation  may  be  ferviceable  in  what  is  termed,  at  land,  the  putrid,  or 
phagedenic  ulcer,  I  have  bad  no  fufficient  opportunity  of  experi¬ 
encing  fince  I  have  been  acquainted  with  thofe  publications.  How¬ 
ever,  from  the  good  which  J  conceive  has  been  effected  from  a 
mixture  of  lemon-juice  and  treacle,  it  appears  probable,  that 
lemon-juice  alone  might  be  very  ufeful  in  fuch  fpreading  ulcers, 
particularly  from  its  tonic  qualities  ;  a  circumftance  of  great  im¬ 
portance,  as  will  prefently  be  noticed.  At  any  rate,  however, 
defirous  as  I  am  of  throwing  every  poflible  light  on  the  treatment 
of  ulcers  on  the  lower  extremities,  I  thought  it  proper  to  com¬ 
municate  this  practice  to  fuch  readers  as  may  not  have  feen  the 
ufeful  publications  that  firfl:  recommended  i U 
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ulcer  into  holes,  and  give  it  a  raw,  dry,  and  indi- 
geded  appearance.  I  received  this  hint,  from  what 
Freke  fays  on  his  poultice,  that  it  abforhs  the  acrid 
difcharge,  whilft  it  conveys  to  the  fur  face  of  the  ulcer 
a  fui table  application.  This  led  me  to  reconfider 
the  very  frequent  ufe  the  ancients  made  of  fponge, 
which  is  one  of  the  many  valuable  remedies  of  anti¬ 
quity,  that  the  moderns  have  indifcriminately  dis¬ 
carded  ;  though  it  is  in  many  cafes,  one  of  the  fitted 
means  of  conveying  appofite  dreflings  to  a  fore,  that 
was  ever  devifed.  It  is  liable  to  no  poffible  objedion 
that  I  know  of,  in  point  of  utility,  if  not  made  ufe 
of  too  long,  and  which  every  furgeon  will  know  how 
to  avoid. 

There  is,  however,  a  very  bad  phagedenic  ulcer, 
and  always  a  large  one,  that  difiikes  almoft  every 
thing  in  an  unduous  form,  at  lead  will  not  be  healed 
by  fuch  applications,  till  brought  into  a  different 
date ;  that  is,  till  its  lurface  is  braced. — There  is 
here,  I  apprehend,  no  virulent  humor,  as  is  ufually 
fufpeded,  no  virus  that  wants  to  be  difcbarged  at  the 
fore,  nor  an  irritans  aliquid  which  nature  cannot  ether- 
wife  get  rid  of.  Fads  demondrate  the  contrary,  for 
not  only  do  patients  enjoy  very  good  health,  after 
getting  rid  of  the  ulcer  and  their  limb  together,  by 
undergoing  a  painful  operation ;  but  the  cure  of 
fome  of  the  word  of  them,  proves  fuch  ideas  to  be 
gather  apologies  for  the  want  of  fuccefs,  than  founded 
in  the  reafon  of  things.  Sores  have  been,  and  are 
healed  by  empirics,  under  all  circumdances,  and  no 
fuch  dreadful  evils  have  enfued  ;  but  we  have  not 
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known  their  art,  and  have  contented  ourfelves  with 
fuppofing  it  to  beunfafe,  and  deputing  the  propriety 
of  a  cure  we  have  not  been  able  to  effedt ! — Hie 
labor ,  hoc  opus  eft  ! 

This  I  would  di r  up  my  brethren  to  attempt,  and  am 
perfuaded  they  may  fucceed  oftener  than  it  is  imagin¬ 
ed  ;  and  perhaps  the  mod  rational  means  is  to  remove 
the  local  affedtion,  a  relaxed,  and  therefore  irritable 
date  of  the  parts.  That  this  has  been  frequently  the 
great  obdacle  to  their  cure,  it  were  eafy  to  prove  by  a 
Variety  of  obfervations  taken  from  healing  fores,  and 
from  fuch  as  having  pro  mi  fed  well  for  a  while,  and 
then  looking  pale  for  a  few  days,  have  run  into  a 
gangrene ;  or  at  lead  have  continued  at  a  ftand  —  but 
I  am  fatisfied,  every  experienced  furgeon  is  before 
hand  with  me,  and  is  inclined,  at  lead,  to  fuppofe  it 
probable,  that  the  hint  may  be  juft. 

It  is  not  defigned,  however,  to  dry  up  ulcers  on  the 
legs,  as  one  would  a  fcratch  on  the  finger ;  the  veffeis 
of  the  part  are  fird  to  be  freed,  and  the  ulcer  pro¬ 
perly  digeded,  and  deterged ;  efcharotics  are  to  be 
applied  if  found  neceffary,  and  the  fore  to  be  treat¬ 
ed  as  directed  in  the  former  part  of  this  work,  fo 
long  as  nature  is  difpofed  to  be  active ;  but  the 
moment  die  dags,  or  cannot  be  rouzed  to  a  falutary 
exertion,  by  ftimulating  applications  and  exercife, 
(or  whenever  fuch  applications  offend,)  the  inference 
is  as  obvious,  as  an  attention  to  it  never  fails  to  bp 
ufeful.  The  fore  is  to  be  braced \  and  the  parts  dif¬ 
pofed  to  contra<d  ;  the  certain  confequence  of  which 
will  be  a  frefh,  and  healthy  appearance  of  the  ulcer.; 
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a  pretty  lure  fign  vve  have  not  miftaken  the  cafe,  and 
that  the  means  we  are  ufing  cannot  be  wronp\ 

O  O 

But  if  this  be  attempted  too  foon,  the  plan  is  per¬ 
fectly  irrational,  and  the  cure  will  not  be  accomplifh- 
ed,  or  cannot  be  expected  to  continue.  For  this 
reafon  I  have  objected  to  the  early  ufe  of  thofe  drying 
applications,  which  fome  empirics  have  entirely  de¬ 
pended  on  ;  as  well  as  againftd  refling  ulcers  with  aq. 
vegitab.  miner,  dry  lint,  and  covering  the  furface 
with  lead  ;  which  I  may  venture  to  fay,  would,  at 
lead,  be  uled  with  more  fafety  and  fuccefs  at  a  later 
period,  when  fores  are  well  cleanfed,  and  nature  flags 
under  fruitlefs  efforts  to  cover  a  large  furface  fhe  can¬ 
not  firft  fufficiently  contract*  And  here,  I  cannot  but 
remark,  that  there  are  but  very  few  parts  of  the 
body,  on  which  we  meet  with  fores  fo  large  as  thole 
on  the  legs,  where  the  whole  furface  is  to  be  covered 
with  entire  new  fkin.  Surgeons  are  always  careful  to 
preferve  a  great  deal  of  fkin  when  they  take  off  any  of 
the  larger  limbs,  or  a  tumor  of  any  confiderable  fize; 
by  this  means,  although  the  ulcer,  a  few  days  after 
the  operation,  may  have  been  very  extenfive,  the 
cicatrice  at  laft  is  often  not  larger  than  half  a  crown- 
piece,  or  even  a  fhilling  :  and  it  is  on  this  account, 
that  large  furfaces  are  fometimes  fo  readily  healed. 
But  there  is  frequently  great  difficulty  in  thoroughly 
doling  a  fore  occafioned  by  a  burn,  on  any  part  of 
the  body,  when  the  true  fkin  and  adipofe  membrane 
have  been  deflroyedto  a  confiderable  extent.  *  Such 

cafes. 


*  In  fuch  inftancss,  though  a  patient  be  ever  fo  healthy,  we 
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cafes,  in  this  refpec%  approach  the  neared  to  the 
ulcers  in  quedion,  of  which  the  old  dun  can  be 
brought  over  only  a  fmall  part  of  the  furface,  and  the 
red  is  covered  entirely  by  new.  In  all  fuch  cafes, 
the  adringent  lotion  already  hinted  at  will  won¬ 
derfully  a  did  the  cure,  by  enabling  nature  to  con¬ 
tract  the  furface,  and  leffen  the  dimenfions  of  the 
fore. 

But  however,  and  whenever  bracing  applications 
are  ufed  to  the  legs,  they  fhould  not  be  continued 
throughout  the  cure,  nor  longer  than  is  abfclutely 
necdlary  ;  but  being  gradually  weakened,  the  lad 
dage  fhould  be  edeCted,  if  poflible,  by  ordinary 
means,  and  with  the  cautions  laid  down  in  the  fore¬ 
going  pages. 

The  folution  may  freqcntly  be  made  ufe  of  merely 
to  wafh  the  furface  of  the  fore,  or  fometimes  may  be 
applied  on  a  piece  of  double  linen,  (for  lint  dicks 
too  dole  to  the  furface)  its  edges,  (in  very  bad  cafes) 
being  fird  fpread  with  any  mild  cerate,  to  prevent  them 
from  adhering  too  tightly  to  the  fkin,  and  thereby 
confining  the  difeharge;  and  fhould  therefore  be 
fomewhat  larger  than  the  ulcer.  There  are,  how¬ 
ever,  fome  very  large  fores  that  require  a  more  ef¬ 
fectual  method,  and  the  folution  is  more  advan- 
tageoufly  applied,  for  a  fhort  time,  on  a  thin  piece 


are  apt  to  fay,  that  the  conflitution  long  aecuflomed  to  the  dif* 
charge,  is  thereby  indifpofed  to  fuffer  the  ulcer  to  cloie.  But  it 
is  very  probable,  it  may  often  be  better  accounted  for,  on  the 
principle  juft  now  mentioned. 


of 
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of  fponge  ;  but  as  the  fore  contracts,  and  becomes 
dryer,  the  granulations  are  apt  to  fhoot  into  it,  and 
the  furface  will  bleed  on  taking  it  off.  A  flice  of 
new  bread  may  then  be  fubfituted,  a  little  time 
longer,  in  its  Head,  which  will  equally  abforb  the 
acrid  difcharge  ;  but  this  will  be  neceflary  only  when 
the  fore  is  yet  very  large,  and  has  been  much  dif- 
pofed  to  fpread,  or  very  unwilling  to  heal.  And 
fhould  we,  now  and  then,  meet  with  a  cafe,  where¬ 
in  th e  application  of  the  folution  upon  bread,  may 
feem  neceffary  for  many  days  together,  as  this  may 
be  thought  an  uncommon,  and  awkward  manner  of 
applying  a  dreffing,  the  vitriol,  which  forms  the  balls 
of  the  folution,  may  be  mixed  up  with  a  proper  quan¬ 
tity  of  oil,  and  made  into  a  mild  cerate,  or  ointment; 
with  ingredients  more  or  lefs  fuppurative,  or  other- 
wife,  according  to  the  particular  circumftances  of 
the  cafe.  But  above  all  thefe,  bathing  the  limb  for 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  before  each  dreffing,  in  a  tepid 
folution  of  the  calcined  vitriol  ^  fhould  be  made  trial 
of;  an  expedient  I  was  not  acquainted  with  when 
the  former  edition  appeared.  But  it  none  of  thefe 
difficulties  appear  upon  leaving  off  the  dreffing.  with 
fponge,  a  piece  of  linen  wetted  m  the  folution,  may 
be  laid  on  the  fore';  or  even  w'affiing  it  with  the  fo¬ 
lution  may  now  be  fufficient,  ana  a  mild  digefti\e, 
or  in  very  obHinate  cafes,  the  cerate  with  crocus 
martis,  or  Goulard’s  pomatum  and  bole,  be  applied 


V'.'"  — -  '  -■ 

f  See  p^ge  142, 
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to  its  furface.  To  this,  a  little  precipitate,  or  cor- 
rofive  fublimate,  may  fometimes  be  added  to  ad¬ 
vantage,  if  an  ulcer  has  hitherto  been  in  a  very  irri¬ 
table  ftate,  and  it  is  apprehended  may  not  have  been 
perfectly  digefted. 

Some  of  thefe  phagedenic  ulcers  with  a  very  large 
furface,  and  of  very  long  {landing,  are  of  a  nafty 
green ifh  hue,  exceedingly  foul  and  indigefted,  and 
fo  painful  that  they  cannot  endure  the  tedious  procefs 
of  ordinary  deterfives,  but  as  hath  been  obferved, 
are  exceedingly  aggravated  by  them  ;  they  will  fome¬ 
times,  indeed,  be  benefited  by  the  application  of  the 
theriaca  venet.  but  are  very  apt  to  prove  foul  again. 
They  may  be  cleanfed,  however,  in  one  or  two  dref- 
fings,  by  fo  me  fuch  lotion  as  the  aqua  phagedsnica, 
for  the  lotion  that  paffes  under  that  name,  is  too  ftrong 
to  be  fafely  applied  with  freedom  to  very  large  fur- 
faces.  *  Or,  if  ointments  containing  mercury  are 
thought  proper,  the  unguent,  citrinum  is  one  of  the 
moil  powerful,  or  an  ounce  of  ung.  bafii.  flav.  with 
a  fcruple  of  the  mercur.  corrof.  fublim.  will  form  an 
excellent  deterfive.  But  it  fometimes  proves  a  very 
painful  application,  and  ought  never  to  extend  beyond 
the  fore,  as  it  may  blifler  the  part  all  around,  and 
bring  on  an  eryfipelatous  inflammation. 

The  lotion  I  juft  now'  hinted  at,  is,  indeed,  gene- 
nerally  preferable ;  this  I  have  called  a  deterfive 


*  It  is  like  wife  a  very  inartificial  preparation,  formed  upon  er¬ 
roneous  principles,  by  which  the  intention  is  very  much  frus¬ 
trated. 

lotion, 
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lotion,  todidinguifh  it  from  that  I  formerly  mentioned, 
and  confids  of  a  mild  folution  offal,  martis,  with  a  very 
fmall  portion  of  mere,  corrof.  fublimatus ;  a  thick 
piece  of  crumb  of  new  bread  well  foaked  in  this 
folution,  and  bound  on  the  fore  at  going  to  bed,  will 
often  cleanfe  it  in  one  night,  and  produce  a  difeharge 
of  as  laudable  pus  as  the  furgeon  can  wifh  for  ;  nor 
will  frequent  repetitions  be  neceffary.  It  will  then  be 
fufficient  in  general,  to  wafh  the  ulcer  with  it  before 
the  ordinary  dreffings  are  applied.  But  ibould  the 
ulcer  fpread  again  after  a  while,  though  it  has  been 
perfectly  digeded,  and  looked  as  well  for  a  time,  as 
a  common  fore  on  the  arm,  recourfe  mud;  be  had  to 
the  fir  ft  mentioned  lotion.  The  loofe  flabby  furface 
mud;  be  braced,  and  contracted,  (and  this  is  fitly 
done  by  adringents,  which  invigorate  and  warm 
without  relaxing)  which  every  furgeon  knows  always 
produces  a  frefh  and  pleafant  appearance,  lightly  gra¬ 
nulated,  but  without  a  difpodtion  to  bleed  upon 
every  touch  of  an  armed  probe  ;  which  by  the  bye, 
is  fometimes  ufed  more  freely  in  wiping  the  furface 
of  fores  than  is  fafe,  and  generally  much  more  than 
is  neceffary. 

This  lotion  is  very  fimple,  yet  is  exceedingly  de- 
terfive,  and  by  means  of  its  bracing  powers,  gently 
corrugates  the  furface,  and  by  kindly  urging  nature 
to  adtion,  gives  the  fore  a  florid  and  ftrawberry  ap¬ 
pearance,  but  without  leaving  that  drynefs  upon  it, 
which  common  aftringents,  and  particularly  allum, 
always  induce.  And  it  may  be  neceffary  here  to 
obferve,  that  though  applications  merely  aftringent  or 

drying, 
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drying,  are  in  general  very  improper,  for  reafons  that 
have  been  repeatedly  hinted  at,  experience  proves 
there  are  feme  things  of  the  aftringent  kind,  which 
are  likewife  deterfive,  that  may  frequently  be  ufed 
with  advantage  and  fafety.  It  was  not,  however, 
without  long  attention  to  the  fubjedt,  and  numberlefs 
attempts,  that  a  fafe  and  fuitable  preparation  has  been 
difeovered ;  fuch  an  one,  as  will  not  only  brace,  but 
clean fe  the  fore,  and  preferve  a  pleafant  appearance 
of  its  furface,  whilft  it  difpofes  it  to  heal;  fuch  an 
one,  as  according  to  the  ftrength  it  is  made  of,  will 
abate,  or  preferve  the  difeharge,  will  Simulate  the 
riling  granulations,  and  urgenature  to  exert  herfelf, 
or  will  more  powerfully  corrugate  its  extreme  veffels, 
add  difpofing  them  to  con  trad:,  prepare  them  to 
cicatrize  at  the  edges  of  the  fore. 

Such,  it  is  thought,  is  the  folution  frequently  hint¬ 
ed  at,  and  that  it  will  often  anfvver  all  the  purpofes  re¬ 
quired  in  many  obftinate  ulcers.  It  may  fafely  be  ufed 
to  every  very  large  one,  and  in  perfedt  confidence  with 
the  plan  of  not  compelling  them  to  dry  up,  if  it  be 
not  ufed  too  early,  or  continued  too  long;  and  which 
the  prudence,  and  experience  of  the  furgeon  will  de¬ 
termine.  This  is  made  of  the  vitr.  virid.  ad  albitu- 
dinem  calcinatum,  diffolved  in  aq.  font,  and  prepared 
of  fuch  a  ftrength,  according  to  the  nature  and  extent 
of  the  fore,  as  the  practitioner  fliall  think  ft.  But 
it  fhould  be  only  in  the  hands  of  furgeons,  who  will 
vary  its  aftringent  quality  and  ftrength,  to  the  cir- 
cumftances  of  the  cafe,  and  will  not  attempt  to  dry 
up  old  ulcers  in  the  mode  of  empirics  :  for  if  made 
of  an  improper  ftrength,  it  becomes  a  very  different 

ap- 
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application,  and  will  alone  induce  a  ildn  on  the  fur- 
face  of  many  ulcers  that  are  yet  in  a  very  undigefted 
flate,  and  unfit  to  be  healed — but  fitnefs  and  fafety 
are  not  alwa  s  the  objects  of  that  clafs  of  practitioners, 
and  to  whom  therefore  a  little  knowledge  is  a  very 
dangerous  thing. 

Thus  far  fome  experience  may  be  laid  to  have 
gone,  but  how  much  farther  this  plan  may  with 
fafety  and  advantage  be  extended,  it  is  time  only  can 
prove.  It  has  been  obferved,  however,  that  my  ex¬ 
perience  of  its  advantages  over  every  other  method 
hitherto  made  public,  has  been  greatly  confirmed 
fince  the  former  edition  of  this  work  ;  and  I  have 
therefore  farther  ground  for  hoping  that  the  treatment 
laid  down  in  thefe  pages,  may  be  applied  to  ulcers 
attended  with  caries  of  the  bone.  At  leaf!,  when  the 
ulcer  is  only  of  a  moderate  fize,  and  the  injury  has 
not  penetrated  fo  deeply,  or  the  pain  and  inflam¬ 
mation  are  fo  great,  as  to  render  a  very  long  confine¬ 
ment  abfolutely  neceflary,  the  methods  propofed  feem 
topromife  fuccefs;  though  my  owrn  experience  may  not 
warrant  me  to  promife  it  where  the  caries  is  confider- 
able.  And  allowing  only  a  certain  time  of  confine¬ 
ment  at  a  neceflary  period,  when  the  bone  is  exfo¬ 
liating,  (which  may  be  haflened  by  flight  perforations 
into  the  found  part)  exercife  will  have  a  very  con- 
fiderable  advantage  through  the  refi  of  the  cure;  for 
as  a  degree  of  inflammation  is  the  procefs,  by  which, 
nature  throws  off  fphacelated  portions  of  bone,  it  being 
perfectly  fimilar  to  that  which  takes  place  in  the  fofter 
parts  of ‘the  body,  I  may  venture  to  think  this  pro¬ 
cefs 
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cefs  may  go  on  better,  and  if  it  fucceed,  far  more 
fafeiy,  with  moderate  exercife  than  by  abfolute  red, 
as  the  cure  is  likely  to  be  more  lading.  We  know 
how  much  can  be  done,  even  in  the  foul  air  of  an 
hofpltal,  under  the  hands  of  experienced  practitioners, 
in  fome  very  bad  cafes ;  though  this  is  certainly 
fometimes  prevented  by  the  clofenefs  of  the  place,  or 
the  patient  accidentally  taking  a  fever.  ^  If  thefe 
rifles  could  be  avoided  by  the  patient  being,  with 
fafety,  permitted  to  take  as  much  exercife  a  part  of 
the  day,  as  might  maintain  him  during  his  cure, 
perhaps  now  and  then  a  limb,  or  a  life  might  be 
laved ;  or,  at  lead,  the  attempt,  it  is  hoped,  might 
be  judified. 

But  after  all  that  can  be  faid,  the  necedity  of  am¬ 
putation,  in  fome  cafes,  cannot  be  difputed  ;  but  I 
am  daily  more  perfuaded,  there  is  good  reafon  to 
hope  fueh  will  not  often  occur,  after  this  method 
lhall  have  been  for  fome  time  adopted.  For  patients 
will  then  have  been  informed,  that  fore  legs  are 
cured  without  confinement  from  their  families  or 
labor,  and  that  fo  cured,  they  will  not  be  afterwards 
liable  to  return,  but  from  the  fame  caufes  that  pro¬ 
duced  them  at  fird.  Thefe  confiderations  will,  pro¬ 
fitably,  encourage  moil  patients  to  feek  advice  very 


*  Befule  thefe  difadvantages,  there  is  another  very  common  in 
hofpitals ;  which  is  the  cuffom  of  taking  off  the  dreffings  from  fore 
legs,  fometimes  an  hour  or  more  before  they  are  drefled  up  again. 
The  bad  effects  of  this  practice  muff  be  evident  to  every  man,  but 
will  be  more  fo,  by  companion,  upon  leaving  it  off. 


foon 
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foon,  and  though  Tome  of  the  poorer  amongft  them 
ihould  procraltinate  longer,  many  of  thefe  may  ne- 
verthelefs  get  effe&ual  help  when  they  apply  ;  which 
will  be  likely,  at  lead*  to  prevent  the  difmal  effects 
of  a  mere  temporary  cure. 

Beside  the  few  cafes  which,  but  for  amputation* 
are  beyond  the  reach  of  art,  others  have  been  men* 
tioned,  which  mamfefling  the  existence  of  internal 
difeafe,  with  morbid  affection  of  fome  of  the  vifcera* 
where  it  has  always  been  prefumed  an  external  drain 
mu  ft  prove  ferviceable,  it  may  become  a  matter  of 
doubt,  whether  their  cure  may  be  fafely  attempted,^ 
or  the  fubftitution  of  iifues  be  a  fufficient  fupply  in 


*  Ulcers  attending  the  leg  in  old  people,  ought  to  be  looked 
upon  as  critical,  and  therefore  fliould  not  be  healed.  Le  Dr  an-* 
So  He  is  ter,  and  many  other  eminent  writers. — The  opinion  of 
Avicenna  is  fo  very  emphatical,  I  hope  I  fhall  be  excufed  if 
I  give  the  quotation.  “  Sed  in  fenioribus  non  fanantur  eorum 
ulcera— et  quaftdoque  fanantur,  deinde  refcinduntur,  quoniam 
non  generatur  in  eis  caro,  nifi  ante  mundificationem  $  quando 

i 

ergo  retinetur  in  eis  fuperfluitas  non  munda,  oporret  inde  ut 
corrumpatur  continuitas  proveniens  fecunda.”  Us  Ulccrib* 
Lib.  i*v.‘ — I  have  ventured,  however,  to  cure  ulcers  of  many  years 
landing  in  very  old  people,  and  one  many  years  ago  in  a  lady 
upwards  of  eighty  years  ol  age,  whom  a  very  eminent  furgeoa 
had  cautioned  again  it  fuffering  it  to  be  healed  ;  all  of  Whom  have 
fince  enjoyed  good  health,  and  the  ulcers  have  fhewn  no  difpo- 
li  1  ion'  to  break  out  again.  This  pra&ice  has  alfo  the  fupport 
of  Mr.  Bell,  who  though  fo  great  an  advocate  for  iffues,  confidefS 
fore  legs,  except  in  cafes  of  fpecific  infection,  merely  as  local  af¬ 
fections* 


K 
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their  (lead.  Here  the  phyfician  ought  to  be  con¬ 
futed,  and,  indeed,  it  were  to  be  wiftied  this  were 
much  oftener  done  in  furgical  cafes,  than  it  is ;  he 
would  furnvfti  the  furgeon  with  fome  ufeful  hints  on 
various  occafions,  and  whilft  they  would  proceed  pari 
paflu  together,  the  patient  would  not  have  to  repent 
it  in  the  end. — But  in  the  prefent  inftance,  ftiould 
they  be  of  opinion  that  the  difcharge  from  a  large 
iflue  would  be  inadequate  *  to  the  drain  from  the 
ulcer,  they  may  perhaps  be  in  the  right,  and  the  pa¬ 
tient  will  probably  chufe  to  err  on  the  fafe  fide. 
There  are  certainly  fadts  which  favor  either  fide  of 
the  argument,  and  therefore  fome  latitude  mu  ft  be 
allowed*  and  the  diferetion  of  practitioners  muft  de¬ 
termine  in  particular  cafes.  Wijeman ,  for  inftance, 
gives  us  a  remarkable  one  (Book  iu  ch.  9 .)  of  a  young 
Woman  afflicted  with  a  bad  ulcer  on  her  leg,  which 
for  a  long  time  refilled  all  the  means  ufed  by  him- 
felf  and  others,  on  account  of  fupprefled  catamenia, 
which  periodically  occafioned  a  foulnefs  of  the  ulcer  ; 
till  at  length  the  fore  being  healed  by  the  afliftance  of 


*  See  Bell,  On  Ulcers ,  Part  it.  §  2.  on  the  nature  and  quan¬ 
tity  of  pus  difeharged  from  a  common  iflue — add  to  this,  the  very 
moderate  difcharge  many  ulcers  furnifh  when  left  to  themfelves, 
or  drefled  as  they  uiually  are  by  paupers,  with  a  little  very  bad 
cerat.  epulot.  But  reafoning  from  lafts,  it  appears  full  as  pro¬ 
bable,  that  the  advantages  ol  natural,  or  artificial  drains,  arife 
more  trom  irritation,  than  the  difcharge  from  the  fore.  See 
JntroduSlion ,  pages  31,  3  2  „ 
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a  laced-ftocking,* **  the  woman  enjoyed  perfect  health* 
and  the  menfes  foon  afterwards  returned  in  their  na^ 
rural  courfe.  Suffice  it  to  fay,  that  great  numbers 
have  been  cured  where  the  bad  confequences  appre¬ 
hended  have  not  enfued,  and  as  far  as  I  could  learn* 
very  few  have  ever  broken  out  again. 

Some  Caution  however  is  neceffary,  but  it  confifts 
in  very  few  things,  viz.  Purging,  Temper  ante,  and 
continuing  the  Bandage  for  fome  time. 

Though  purging  has  been  fo- ftridtly  forbidden, 
with  a  view  to  invite  the  ulcer  to  heal,  during  which 
procefs,  to  prevent  conftipation  is  all  that,  in  general* 
Ihould  be  aimed  at ;  yet  when  the  cure  is  nearly  ac~ 
compliffied,  fuch  a  courfe  is  fuggefted  with  the 
greateft  propriety.  A  few  briik  purges,  at  convenient 
intervals,  fhould  at  this  time  be  directed,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  age  and  ftrength  of  the  patient.  The 


*  That  this,  and  many  of  Wiseman’s  bed:  cures  were  effe&ed 
by  a  tight  bandage,  and  often  by  a  free  ufe  of  precipitate,  is  ex* 
ceedingly  apparent. — Speaking  of  ulcers  with  great  lofs  of  fub* 
fiance,  which  he  drefled  with  bafilicon  mixed  with  precipitate, 
{which  he  there  obferves  he  ufually  carried  in  his  falvatory)  he 
exprefles  himfelf  thus. — “  I  then  rolled  it  up  with  expulfive  ban* 
6s  dage,  the  cure  indeed  confiding  mainly  in  the  Well-rolling— -by 
4<  the  ufe  of  it,  both  the  influx  was  taken  off,  and  the  member 
6i  ftrengthened.”  And  again  ch*  vtiu  on  the  ulcer  with  callous 
lips,  he  fays,  “  the  fpeedy  cure  of  this  I  imputed  to  the  laced* 

**  flocking,  it  performing  all  the  intentions  neceflary  to  the  curing 
of  many  fuch  like  ulcers.” 

K  a 
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roller,  it  was  faid,  lliould  be  continued  for  feme 
time  ;  the  fize  and  duration  of  the  ulcer,  with  fimilar 
circumftances,  which  every  furgeon  will  have  refpedt 
to,  will  determine  the  length  of  this  period  ;  for 
if  the  ulcer  has  been  very  large,  and  of  long  danding, 
it  will  be  neceflary  to  continue  the  roller  a  confider- 
able  time.  It  need,  however,  be  worn  only  for  a  few 
weeks  during  the  night. 

This  is  all  that  is  required  ;  advifing,  however, 
that  caution  proper  for  every  convalefcent,  to  attend 
to  his  general  health,  and  to  take  a  purge  now  and 
then,  if  a  condipated  flate  of  the  bowels  fhould  re¬ 
quire  it.  To  thefe,  indeed,  was  added  a  caution  to 
the  intemperate,  fince,  doubrlefs,  a  certain  manner 
of  living,  may  render  this,  and  the  cure  of  any  other 
complaint,  of  very  uncertain  duration.  If  men  will 
xun  quo,  ducit  gula ,  they  mud  themfelves,  and  not  the 
phyfician  or  furgeon,  who  has  once  or  more  cured 
them,  abide  by  the  confcquences. 

BY  way  of  Conclufion,  it  may  not  be  amifs  to  bring 
the  principal  intentions  into  one  view,  as  well  as 
make  feme  apology  for  fo  bold  an  attempt  to  fet 
slide  the  common  remedies  and  applications  for 
ulcers  on  the  legs,  and  even  to  recommend  a  me¬ 
thod,  in  many  refpedts  diametrically  oppolite  to  thofe 
in  vogue  ;  as  Exercife  inftead  of  Red  and- Confine¬ 
ment  ;  free  generous  Diet  *  in  dead  of  a  dridt  fparing 


*  See  Dj*.  Kirkland  on  the  //hr/  of  patients,  in  his  Thoughts 
upon  Amputation* 
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Regimen;  and  flrong  Digeftive  Ointments  rather 
than  mild  Poultices  and  cooling  Cerates. 

If  the  fuccefs  of  a  plan  varying  in  fuch  effential 
refpeds  from  any  hitherto  received,  fho'uld  juflify 
the  hope  entertained,  the  advantages  will  not  be  in- 
confiderable  to  men  of  pleafure  or  of  bufinefs,  but 
efpecially  to  the  buffering  poor,  who  croud  the  pub* 
lie  hofpitals  much  more  on  account  of  thefe  diforders 
than  any  others.  If  they  can  be  cured  without  being 
obliged  to  leave  their  families,  and  that  labor  by 
which  their  families  are  fupported,  it  is  thought  one 
grand  obftacle  to  their  applying  for  relief  in  proper 
time  will  be  removed  :  and  the  furgeon  will  doubt- 
lefs  be  glad,  on  many  accounts,  to  be  faved  the  very 
difagreeable  neceffity  of  receiving  fuch  objeds  into 
the  hofpital,  moil  of  whom  may  with  more  fafety  and 
propriety,  be  cured  out  of  the  houfe.  But  important 
and  defirable  as  is  fuch  a  defign,  the  author  is  aware 
of  the  cbflacles  there  may  be  to  the  extenfive  ufeful- 
nefs  he  has  had  in  view,  in  rendering  fuch  a  plan 
general  amongft  the  very  poore ft  and  heedlefs  part  of 
mankind,  who  are  feldom  faithful  to  themfelves. 
Satisfied,  however,  of  many  advantages  it  will  have 
amongft  thofe  of  fuperior  rank,  and  wherever  patients 
can  be  depended  on,  he  is  confident  fome  good  will 
be  effeded  upon  this  plan,  that  has  never  been  accom- 
plifhed  by  any  other.  He  only  requefts  his  brethren 
will  condefcend  to  make  ufe  of  the  preceding  hints, 
and  allow  a  little  time  to  prove  the  utility  of  the 
mode,  and  he  doubts  not  they  will  find  fuccefs  enough 
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to  encourage  them  to  perfevere,  until  farther  im¬ 
provements  will  be  made  by  them. 

He.  has,  however,  difcharged  his  part ;  he  nas  de¬ 
livered  his  fentiments  as  the  refult  of  long-attention 
to  the  fubjedt,  and  muft  leave  his  readers  to  pafs 
what  fentence  they  pleafe.  In  the  mean  time,  it 
is  his  fatisfadtion  to  have  aimed  at  things,  which  it 
can  be  no  crime  to  have  attempted  though  his  delign 
Ihould  not  perfectly  fucceed ;  whilft  to  have  con¬ 
cealed  what  was  judged  likely  to  be  of  fuch  public' 
utility,  would  have  been  criminal  in  the  eye  of  every 
benevolent  mind. 

It  may  be  proper  to  add,  that  it  has  not  been  his 
defign  to  intimate  that  other  furgeons  are  without 
their  fuccefs  in  thefe  cafes,  fome  of  whom  he  knows 
have  paid  particular  attention  to  them ;  and  Ihould 
any  know  already  as  much  as  he  has  to  fay,  and  be 
able  to  heal  old  ulcers  without  confinement,  or  pro¬ 
bability  of  their  return,  it  is  pity  the  public  has  not 
been  made  acquainted  with  it.  It  would  have  faved 
the  compiler  of  thefe  Iheets  fome  trouble  ;  who  had 
no  fuch  defire  of  appearing  in  public,  as  needlefsly 
to  have  expofed  himfelf  to  the  hazard  of  cenfure,  for 
opinions  he  has  fuppofed  novel  among  regular  prac¬ 
titioners.  To  fuch  he  now  fubmits  the  foregoing 
pages,  perfuaded  they  contain  fome  improvements. 
But  fhould  they,  after  a  longer  trial,  be  found  in¬ 
adequate  to  the  end,  and  any  other  method  be  pointed 
out  more  rational*  eafy,  and  certain,  it  will  be  the 

duty 
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duty  of  every  candid  pradtitioner  to  adopt  it.  Till 
then,  the  author  can  only  fay. 

Five  :  vale.  Si  quid  novijli  reflius  iftis, 

Candidas  imperii :  fi  non,  his  utere  mecum . 

Hor.  Epift.  VI.  L.  i. 
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